President's  Message 


The  year  1970  has  a special  significance  to  the  Arboretum  Foundation.  During  this 
year  the  Foundation  Officers,  Trustees  and  Members  will  take  part  in  the 
commemoration  of  the  35th  Anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  University  of 
Washington  Arboretum  in  January,  1935  and  the  founding  of  the  Arboretum  Founda- 
tion, and  the  election  of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees  on  June  27,  1935. 

The  mission  of  the  Foundation  as  it  relates  to  the  Arboretum  continues  to  be  as  vital 
and  as  important  now  as  it  was  so  very  important  to  the  nurture  and  care  of  a fledgling 
Arboretum  35  years  ago.  Just  a few  ways  by  which  the  Foundation  will  commemorate 
this  milestone  will  be  in  a special  35th  Year  Commemorative  Summer  Issue  of  the 
Bulletin  and  the  sponsoring  of  a photography  contest  featuring  the  Arboretum. 

The  Foundation  has  recently  been  informed  of  the  very  generous  and  substantial 
bequest  contained  in  the  will  of  Mrs.  Sophie  Marks  Krauss.  Mrs.  Krauss  was  a member  of 
the  original  planning  committee  for  the  Arboretum.  This  abiding  interest  in  the 
University  of  Washington  Arboretum  continued  over  the  years.  The  exact  amount  of  the 
bequest  is  yet  to  be  determined  as  Estate  matters  are  not  completed.  The  bequest  could 
amount  to  $50,000.00.  At  the  last  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Foundation  Trustees,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  extending  our  gratitude  to  the  family  of  Mrs.  Krauss  for  her 
generous  remembrance  to  the  Foundation  and  its  work  with  the  Arboretum. 

This  issue  of  the  BULLETIN  contains  an  article  on  the  forthcoming  National  Con- 
ference of  the  Audubon  Society  to  be  held  in  Seattle  on  May  15  through  May  18.  On 
behalf  of  the  Arboretum  Foundation  I would  like  to  extend  a special  welcome  to  the 
many  out  of  city  and  state  delegates  attending  this  conference.  I encourage  any  and  all  to 
take  time  away  from  a busy  schedule  for  a quiet  and  rewarding  stroll  through  the 
University  of  Washington  Arboretum.  It  should  be  of  interest  to  all  Foundation  members 
that  registration  for  this  vital  and  informative  meeting  is  available  to  the  general  public. 


Robert  J.  Behnke 
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Foster’s  Island  , a Bird  Sanctuary 

EMILY  HUDDART  HAIG * 


Seattle  is  indeed  fortunate  that  the  University 
of  Washington  Arboretum  Board  has  set  aside 
the  area  known  as  Foster's  Island  as  a wild  bird 
sanctuary.  The  Seattle  Audubon  Society  is 
deeply  grateful  for  this  kind  consideration  of 
their  request. 

An  arboretum  is  an  ideal  situation  in  which 
to  attract  various  species  of  bird  life  due  to  the 
variety  of  plant  life  and  arboriculture  included 
in  the  overall  pattern.  Evergreen  conifers, 
deciduous  trees  and  low-growing  shrubbery 
play  an  important  part  in  the  lives  of  birds 
according  to  the  habitat  and  food  requirements 
of  each  species. 

A desirable  habitat  is  as  important  in  attract- 
ing birds  as  trees  or  shrubs  supplying  food. 
Insects  form  the  largest  proportion  of  the  food 
requirements  of  birds  and  so  become  a valuable 
ally  for  man.  These  supply  the  necessary 
protein  but  a balanced  diet  includes  vegetables 
and  minerals  in  some  form  so  that  berries,  fruit 
and  seed  pods  are  invaluable. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Foster's  Island, 
now  to  be  used  to  protect  bird  life,  has  been 
the  haven  for  some  one  hundred  ten  resident 
and  migratory  species  of  birds  observed  over 
the  years.  The  author  alone  has  observed  some 
ninety-two  species  in  the  last  three  years.  This 
does  noTInclude  the  Arboretum  proper  where 
additional  kinds  have  been  observed.  This 
includes  waterfowl,  land  birds,  waders,  and 
birds  of  the  air. 

Foster's  Island  lends  itself  as  a desirable 
habitat  for  many  species  due  to  several  condi- 
tions. Surrounded  by  water,  the  tule  area,  the 
wild  growth  adjacent  to  the  water,  the  conifers. 


deciduous  trees,  brush,  berried  shrubs  and  trees 
both  native  and  planted,  and  open  spaces 
covered  with  grass. 

Puget  Sound  attracts  some  296  different 
species  of  birds  so  it  is  encouraging  to  realize 
that  almost  half  of  this  number  come  to  the 
Island.  In  time,  with  proper  protection  and 
encouragement,  this  area  will  become  one  of 
the  most  interesting  bird  areas  west  of  the 
Cascades. 

Future  plantings  by  the  Arboretum  may 
take  into  consideration  both  habitat  and  food 
for  bird  life.  At  present  there  are  a number  of 
desirable  trees  and  shrubs  on  the  Island.  I will 
list  some  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  as  contained  in 
our  own  "Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Puget 
Sound"  by  Earl  J.  Larrison. 

Alder  (Alnus  rubra).  Goldfinches  and 
especially  siskins  are  attracted  by  the  aphids  on 
its  leaves  and  the  birds  also  eat  the  seeds  from 
the  cone-like  fruit. 

Cascara  ( Rhamnus  Purshiana).  Shiny  black 
berries  eaten  by  black-headed  grosbeaks,  robins, 
thrushes,  waxwings,  vireos,  towhees,  tanagers, 
band-tailed  pigeons,  purple  finches,  song  spar- 
rows, and  downy  woodpeckers.  Tree  usually 
covered  with  aphids  which  are  eaten  by  hum- 
mingbirds, vireos,  all  warblers,  finches,  spar- 
rows, towhees,  juncos,  bushtits,  chickadees, 
flycatchers,  kinglets,  goldfinches,  siskins,  nut- 
hatches and  wrens. 

Chokecherry  (Prunus  demissa).  Usually 
come  into  bearing  after  the  cascara  berries  are 
gone  and  the  fruit  is  eaten  by  waxwings,  robins, 
tanagers,  black-headed  grosbeaks,  woodpeckers, 
sparrows  (and  the  chipmunks  which  will  eat 
right  along  with  the  birds).  In  late  winter  and 
spring,  the  pits  are  cracked  for  the  meats  by 
evening  grosbeaks  which  come  in  large  flocks 
for  them. 

Salal  (Gaultheria  Shallon).  Blue  berries  eaten 
by  sparrows,  towhees,  purple  finches,  russet- 
backed  thrushes  and  chickadees  (for  the  seeds). 

Salmon  Berry  (Rubus  spectabilis ).  Pink 


*Mrs.  Neil  Haig,  Member,  American  Ornithologist's 
Union;  Past  Pres.  Seattle  Chapter  of  National 
Audubon  Soceity;  Foundation  Brd.  Member;  Chr., 
Japanese  Garden  Comm. 

In  recognition  of  the  National  Audubon  Society  Con- 
ference in  our  city  in  May  this  issue  of  the  BULLETIN 
is  devoted  primarily  to  birds.  This  article  is  reprinted 
from  Fall,  1953  issue  (Vol.  XVI,  3,  p.  14).  We  refer 
you  also  to  “Birds  of  the  Arboretum"— Haig,  Vol. 
XXII,  4,  p.  124,  and  "Birds  of  the  Arboretum"— 
Larrison,  Vol.  V,  9,  p.  9. 
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berry  eaten  by  sparrows,  towhees,  robins  and 
thrushes.  Nectar  of  flower  sipped  by  humming- 
birds and  butterflies. 

Snowberry  (Symphoricarpos  rivularis ).  Berry 
attracts  grouse,  evening  grosbeaks  and  thrushes. 

Western  Red  Dogwood  (Corn us  pubescens). 
Bunches  of  small  white  berries  are  seldom 
allowed  to  ripen  before  eaten  by  sparrows,  tow- 
hees, robins,  thrushes,  etc. 

Wild  Blackcap  (Rubus  leucodermis).  Fruit 
attractive  to  most  berry-eating  birds,  especially 
thrushes. 

Besides  these  natural  foods  for  attracting 
birds  the  desire  to  study  bird  life  more  closely 
is  provided  in  placing  feeding  stations  in  several 
protected  areas.  The  purpose  in  doing  this  is  to 
bring  the  birds  into  closer  range  for  study  and 
observation;  to  give  them  a friendly  welcome 
which  they  seem  to  instinctively  recognize,  and 
to  provide  necessary  food  if  the  ground  is 


frozen  in  winter.  Food  should  be  in  the  stations 
throughout  the  year.  The  protein  in  winter  is 
supplied  with  fat  to  take  the  place  of  insects 
and  bugs  not  so  readily  available  if  cold  is 
severe. 

I might  close  this  article  with  an  appropriate 
motto  of  the  National  Audubon  Society. 

"Our  fields  and  mountains. 

Our  streams  and  ponds. 

Our  forests  and  grasslands. 

The  fish  that  weave  the  beauty  into  our 
waters, 

The  birds  that  play  with  clouds. 

And  the  furred  animals  that  inhabit  our  hills 
and  hollows, 

THESE  ARE  YOUR  PRICELESS  POSSES- 
SIONS AS  AN  AMERICAN, 

To  enjoy— to  conserve— to  protect. " 4 


The  Stellar  Jay  — Villain  Turned  Hero! 

MARJORIE  W.  BAIRD 


One  day  last  winter  I was  watching  a Stellar 
Jay  on  a flowering  crabapple.  Curious  as  to 
what  he  was  finding  to  eat,  I used  the  binocu- 
lars. To  my  surprise,  I found  he  was  breaking 
the  tent-caterpillar  egg-bands  from  the  twigs 
and  eating  them.  Having  lived  in  an  old  orchard 
for  many  years,  the  tent-caterpillar  is  a long- 
time foe  and  I set  about  spreading  the  good 
word  to  all  my  gardening  friends. 

About  the  first  part  of  June,  I again  noticed 
the  resident  jay  family  were  very  busy  in  the 
fruit  trees.  Near  the  house,  where  the  lawn 
grows  under  the  trees,  I had  also  noticed  a great 
many  cocoons  on  the  ground.  I took  up  the 
binoculars  again.  Fascinated,  I watched  the  jays 
picking  caterpillar  cocoons  from  under  leaves, 
holding  them  on  the  branch  with  a strong  claw 
and  pulling  out  the  sleeping  chrysalis  with  a 
shiny,  black  beak!  I have  never  seen,  or  heard 
of,  another  bird  doing  this. 

And  so  I say,  let's  forgive  the  jay  his  oc- 
casional burglary  and  enjoy  his  good  deeds,  his 
mimicry  and  his  beauty.  ^ 
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The  Sad  Saga  of  Sally,  the  Saw-Whet  Owl 

DOROTHY  ALLISON  SI  EWERS* 


Saw-Whet  Owl  — Photo  by:  Norman  Edson 


In  the  beginning,  she  was  hardly  different 
from  any  other  baby  owl.  The  first  to  hatch, 
she  had  a good  start  in  life  before  her  sister 
emerged  from  the  egg  two  days  later,  and  her 
brother  the  day  after  that— for  owls  start  in- 
cubating as  soon  as  the  first  egg  is  laid,  with  the 
result  that  the  hatching  takes  place  over  a 
period  of  a week  or  more  and  thus  the  nestlings 
are  of  varying  sizes. 

When  Sally  and  her  nest-mates  had  acquired 
their  brown-and-white  juvenal  plumage  and 
were  able  to  fly  reasonably  well,  their  parents 
started  teaching  the  youngsters  to  hunt.  In  the 
late  afternoon  of  a cloudy  day  in  May,  Sally 
was  perched  on  a low  branch  of  a cedar  tree  in 
the  Arboretum,  waiting  for  the  evening  lesson, 
when  ten-year-old  Jimmy  happened  by  and 
spied  her.  "A  little  orphan  owl!”  he  cried— and 
snatched  her  off  the  limb  and  took  her  home 
with  him. 

Of  course  Sally  was  not  orphaned;  her  par- 
ents and  her  siblings  were  nearby  and  were 
distressed  by  her  disappearance.  But  it  did  not 

*Mrs.  Siewers,  well-known  strigiformologist,  serves  as 
consultant  on  owls  for  the  Seattle  Audubon  Society 
and  maintains  the  strigiform  section  of  the  Audubon 
bird  clinic. 


occur  to  Sally  to  cry  out  or  attempt  to  escape, 
for  saw-whet  owls  are  incredibly  fearless  and, 
unfortunately,  can  frequently  be  picked  up 
from  their  perches  in  precisely  this  way.  And 
among  all  of  God's  small  creatures,  a saw-whet 
owl  is  surely  one  of  the  most  winsome;  such  is 
its  appeal  that  anyone  seeing  it  must  suppress 
an  urge  to  possess  and  fondle  it. 

When  Jimmy  reached  home  with  Sally 
cradled  in  his  hands,  his  mother  ruled  that  he 
could  not  keep  her.  So  he  took  her  to  school 
with  him  the  next  day,  and  after  all  the  chil- 
dren had  exclaimed  over  her  and  stroked  her 
and  prodded  her  this  way  and  that,  Eric  took 
her  home  with  him.  But  soon  Eric's  mother 
decided  that  the  little  owl  was  too  much 
trouble,  so  back  she  went  to  the  school;  and 
during  the  next  two  weeks  several  other  chil- 
dren took  her  home,  and  after  tiring  of  her 
brought  her  back  to  school.  When  the  school 
term  drew  to  a close,  the  teacher  got  a small 
cage  for  Sally  and  installed  her  in  the  kitchen  of 
her  apartment,  where  the  little  owl  survived  for 
several  months.  At  length  the  teacher  tired  of 
feeding  Sally  and  cleaning  the  cage,  so  she 
passed  the  unhappy  bird  on  to  a family  with 
several  preschool  children,  who  thought  that 
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she  was  a wonderfully  soft  plaything  although 
she  seemed  weak  and  scrawny  and  had  diffi- 
culty maintaining  her  balance  on  the  perch. 

One  morning  Sally  was  found  on  her  back 
on  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  barely  breathing  and 
unable  to  hold  up  her  head.  A call  to  the 
Audubon  bird  clinic  brought  a volunteer 
"ambulance,”  but  it  was  too  late  to  save  the 
wretched  little  owl.  Months  of  improper  and 
inadequate  feeding,  plus  imprisonment  in 
cramped  quarters  and  repeated  handling  by 
not-too-gentle  hands,  had  taken  their  toll;  Sally 
succumbed  before  she  reached  the  clinic. 

The  saddest  part  of  the  story  is  that  so  many 
humans  had  contact  with  Sally  during  her  brief 
life,  yet  no  one  was  thoughtful  enough  to 
rescue  her.  How  much  more  Jimmy  would  have 
learned  about  the  ways  of  owls  if  he  had  hidden 
himself  nearby  and  watched  Sally  instead  of 
stealing  her  from  her  Arboretum  home!  And 


can  we  really  excuse  the  teacher  for  failing  to 
investigate  the  legality  of  harboring  a wild  bird? 

Any  responsible  conservator  of  animal  life 
knows  that  most  wild  birds  are  protected  by 
federal  and/or  state  laws,  and  that  it  is  illegal  to 
keep  them  in  captivity  except  under  permit 
from  the  proper  agency.  All  of  the  humans 
involved  in  Sally's  story  were  breaking  the  law 
and  risking  a rather  stiff  fine— yet  none  of  them 
considered  this  fact  until  it  was  too  late  to  save 
the  ill-fated  bird.  Persons  truly  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  our  wildlife  will  spread  the 
word  that  the  best  thing  we  can  do  for  a 
healthy  wild  bird  is  to  leave  it  atone  in  its 
natural  habitat.  Only  if  it  has  been  injured  or  is 
in  obvious  physical  distress  or  danger  should  it 
be  removed— and  then  it  should  be  taken 
promptly  to  the  Audubon  bird  clinic.  (To 
report  a wild  bird  needing  care,  call  clinic 
director  Joni  Butler,  TA  4-6249.)  ^ 


The  air  is  full  of  the  notes  of  birds— song  sparrows,  red-wings , robins  (singing  a strain), 
bluebirds— and  / hear  also  a lark— as  if  all  the  earth  had  burst  forth  into  song. 

The  Journal  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau, 
Vol.  Ill,  April  1,  1852. 


Guests  in  the  Garden 

RUTH  MARY  CLOSE* 


The  Joy  of  a garden  may  be  greatly  increased 
if  we  know  and  understand  its  birds.  They  add 
gayety  and  charm  which  with  their  beautiful 
songs  and  delightful  personalities  are  of  never- 
ending  interest.  Added  to  their  companionship 
is  the  knowledge  that  they  are  performing  a 
great  service  for  us  and  for  our  gardens. 

Swallows  and  swifts  devour  multitudes  of 
gnats,  mosquitoes,  and  all  manner  of  flying 


*Ruth  Mary  Close  (Mrs.  Donald)  writes  the  Unit 
Quarterly  News  for  the  Foundation  Unit  Council.  This 
article  is  from  the  November  20,  1969  issue  and  is 
reprinted  with  her  permission. 


insects  as  they  wing  through  the  air.  The  night 
hawk  feeds  all  night  and  part  of  the  day  on 
mosquitoes,  winged  ants,  June  bugs,  beetles, 
etc.  Chickadees,  woodpeckers,  warblers,  and 
tiny  kinglets  war  on  egg  masses  and  larvae  (as 
well  as  adult  forms)  of  insects,  egg  masses  of 
tent  caterpillers,  cankerworms,  bark  lice,  scale 
insects,  spiders,  flies  and  moths  to  mention  a 
few.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
harmful  weed  seeds  the  sparrows  and  finches 
destroy  annually.  Moles,  mice,  and  beetles  are 
prey  for  the  hawks  and  owls.  We  should  do 
everything  possible  to  encourage  the  presence 
of  these  untiring  workers  in  our  gardens. 
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They  do  not  ask  much.  Plantings  designed  to 
provide  proper  cover  and  shelter,  a source  of 
water  for  bathing  and  drinking,  and  a plentiful 
supply  of  berries  and  fruit  will  satisfy  their 
requirements.  Fall  is  the  time  of  year  when 
berried  shrubs  come  into  their  own,  and  what 
fun  to  know  that  the  banquet  is  ready  for  the 
host  of  guests  who  will  visit. 

Many  shrubs  and  trees  particularly  enjoyed 
by  the  birds  are  worthy  specimens  for  our 
gardens. 

Pmotina  villosa  is  lovely  when  grown  as  a 
small  tree,  the  new  foliage  pale  gold  with  rosy 
tints,  turning  in  fall  to  all  shades  of  yellow  and 
scarlet  covered  abundantly  with  small  cherry- 
like fruits. 

Viburnum  lantana  (Wayfaring  tree)  is  a 
deciduous  8-15  foot  tree  or  shrub  whose  leaves 
turn  red  in  fall  when  bright  scarlet  berries  ripen 
to  a showy  black.  It  is  good  for  use  in  a wood- 
land or  background  planting  and  will  stand  dry 
conditions. 

Hex  aquifo/ium  Camelliaefolia  is  one  of  the 
lovliest  hollies,  a pyramidal  form  with  large 
lustrous  dark  green  leaves  with  few  spines,  and 
large  dark  red  berries  in  clusters. 

Pyracantha  coccinea  has  evergreen  foliage 
and  bright  red-orange  berries  which  last  longer 
than  most  and  is  good  for  use  as  espaliers  on 
wall  or  fence.  Other  cotoneasters  are  available 
in  many  varieties  with  berries  ranging  in  color 
from  red  through  yellow. 

Crataegus  lavallei  (carrierei)  (Carriere  Haw- 
thorn) is  an  erect  open  tree  to  25  feet  with  dark 
green  leathery  leaves  that  last  well  into  winter 
before  turning  bronze  red-large  ornamental  red 
fruit. 

Cornus  mas  is  a deciduous  airy,  twiggy  tree 
or  shrub  to  15  feet  with  masses  of  clustered 


small  yellow  blossoms  on  bare  twigs  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March— in  September  clusters  of 
bright  scarlet  edible  "cherries." 

Many  of  our  native  plants  are  indispensable 
not  only  for  their  own  beauty  but  for  the  food 
and  protection  they  provide  for  the  birds. 
Cornus  nuttallii  (Native  western  dogwood) 
—lovely  always  but  in  the  fall  with  its  second 
blooming  of  gleaming  white  bracts  against 
foliage  turning  from  bright  green  to  shades  of 
yellow  and  red  accented  with  clumps  of 
orange-red  berries,  is  a sight  to  behold.  (Birds 
love  it,  too!) 

Cornus  canadensis  (Bunchberry)— wonderful 
carpeter  of  woodland  areas  with  clusters  of 
bright  red  berries  in  August  and  September— 
closely  hugs  the  ground.  In  transplanting  from 
the  wild  it  is  best  moved  with  a piece  of  rotten 
log  in  which  it  is  growing. 

Arbutus  menziesii  (Madrona)  is  visited  by 
flocks  of  robins,  band-tailed  pigeons  and  wax- 
wings  for  its  clusters  of  brilliant  red  and  orange 
berries— a spectacular  northwest  tree  if  you 
have  the  right  place  for  it. 

Mahon ia  aquifo/ium  and  M.  nervosa,  two  of 
our  most  valuable  shrubby  plants,  are  beautiful 
the  year  round  with  wonderful  clusters  of  blue 
berries  in  the  fall  that  make  great  feasting  for 
the  birds— good  protection,  too.  Gau/therias 
and  Vacciniums  in  most  any  variety  or  form, 
large  or  small,  would  be  assets  in  our  gardens. 
Vine  maple  ( Acer  circinatum)  is  another  must. 
What  a thrill  to  have  a flock  of  evening  gross- 
beaks  arrive  and  greedily  devour  its  plentiful 
seeds! 

f If  you  plan  and  plant  for  the  birds  you  will 
add  new  interest  to  your  garden  and  untold 
dollars  worth  of  insect  control  as  well.  ^ 4 


The  robin  is  the  only  bird  as  yet  that  makes  a business  of  singing,  steadily  singing— sings 
continuously  out  of  pure  joy  and  melody  of  soul,  carols . . . The  song  of  the  robin  on  the  elms  or 
the  oaks,  loud  and  dear  and  heard  afar  through  the  streets  of  the  village,  makes  a fit  conclusion  to 
a spring  day. 
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My  Garden  Is  for  the  Birds 

PAT  BALLARD * 


It  has  been  suggested  that  gardening  is  strictly 
for  the  birds.  I would  have  to  agree. 

Birds  have  three  basic  needs— food,  water, 
and  protection.  Without  the  last  of  these  they 
cannot  be  lured  to  partake  of  the  first  two.  Hot 
words  have  sounded  over  the  destruction  of  any 
kind  of  cover.  At  long  last,  peace  is  being  main- 
tained by  compromise.  I do  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  any  grubbing  out  of  blackberries,  south 
of  the  lane,  but  woe  betide  the  individual  who 
threatens  that  gorgeous  bramble  patch  to  the 
north.  Summer  or  winter  it  is  full  of  year-round 
residents  or  spring  and  autumn  migrants.  It  is 
from  there  that  the  golden-crowned  sparrow 
sings  "Three  Blind  Mice,"  in  a minor  key,  as  he 
rests  before  his  long  flight  to  British  Columbia 
or  Alaska.  Juncos,  towhees,  song  sparrows, 
white-crowned  sparrows,  purple  and  house 
finches,  winter  and  Bewick  wrens— all  of  these 
feel  secure  in  that  prickly  haven. 

Two  of  our  plantings  are  basically  for  bird 
protection.  One  is  a "living  fence"  of  Rosa 
multiflora  that  is  three  hundred  feet  long,  eight 
feet  tall,  and  ten  to  twelve  through.  Its  criss- 
crossing branches  form  a thicket  that  is  home 
for  many  different  kinds  of  birds.  Its  generous 
crop  of  small  fruits  feeds  them  throughout  the 
winter,  and  the  pheasants  travel  up  and  down  in 
the  protection  of  the  thorny  tangle.  The  last 
time  we  had  snow  (for  more  than  a day  or  two) 
five  western  bluebirds  moved  in  for  the 
duration  of  the  storm. 

Mahonia  aquifolium  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it.  A nine  to  ten-foot  hedge  is  a thing  of 
beauty  for  human  eyes  and  a place  of  feasting 
for  the  birds,  when  the  fruits  are  ripe.  Thrushes, 
robins,  cedar  waxwings,  purple  and  house 
finches,  western  tanagers,  black-headed  and 
evening  grosbeaks  flock  to  the  banquet.  As  I am 
writing  this,  hummingbirds  are  sipping  nectar 
from  the  yellow  flowers.  Year-round  it  offers 


*Pat  Ballard  was  a devoted  member  of  the  BULLETIN 
Editorial  Board  and  a frequent  contributor  to  the 
BULLETIN.  This  article  is  reprinted  from  the 
Summer,  1964  issue  (Vol.  XXVII,  2,  p.  30). 


protection  from  the  dangers  that  threaten. 
Feeding  birds  exploded  into  it  when  a hawk 
flew  in,  a few  minutes  ago. 

Pyracantha  fruits  attract  many  birds.  P. 
coccinea,  espaliered  against  our  west  wall,  is 
visited  by  the  usual  fruit-eaters  but  we  had  an 
especial  dividend  last  fall,  when  Oregon  ruffed 
grouse  sat  on  our  windowsills  while  they  ate  the 
orange-red  pomes. 

Berberis  shrubs  offer  a safe  hide-out  into 
which  birds  may  dive,  should  a predator  come 
along.  B.  triacanthophora  grows  beside  one  of 
our  larger  feeders. 

Maple  seeds  are  eaten  by  evening  grosbeaks. 
We  have  old  trees  of  Acer  macrophyllum  in 
woodland  areas  and  have  transplanted  many  of 
the  vine  maples  (A.  circinatum)  into  the  garden. 
Now  there  are  seedlings  of  A.  g/abrum  in  the 
lath  beds  and,  in  another  year  or  so,  they  will 
be  moved  into  shrub  borders. 

Native  alders  (A/nus  rubra  and  A.  sinuata) 
provide  food  for  the  birds.  Pine  siskins  are  very 
fond  of  alder  seeds  and  can  be  seen  hanging 
upside-down  and  every-which-way  as  they 
remove  the  seeds  from  the  tiny  cones. 

Salal  (Gaultheria  shallon)  provides  cover  as 
well  as  food.  Four  oriental  gaultherias  are 
exceptionally  fine  groundcovers  for  Northwest 
gardens  and  their  fruits  are  so  well  liken  by  the 
birds  that  we  have  difficulty  saving  any  seeds 
for  planting.  G.  adenothrix  has  holly-red  fruits, 
and  those  of  G.  cuneata,  G.  itoana,  and  G. 
mique liana  are  white.  G.  sinensis  is  less  com- 
mon but  its  delphinium-blue  fruits  are  also 
eaten  by  the  birds. 

Cascara  (Rhamnus  purshiana),  madrona 
(Arbutus  menziesii)  and  western  dogwood 
(Cornus  nuttallii)  bring  clouds  of  robins,  band- 
tailed pigeons,  evening  and  black-headed  gros- 
beaks, russet-backed  thrushes,  western  tanagers, 
ruffed  grouse,  pileated  woodpeckers,  and 
others. 

Viburnums,  of  all  kinds,  provide  food  for 
the  birds.  We  have  been  trying  to  find  a plant  of 
V.  pauciflorum,  ever  since  we  saw  one  of  these 
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western  natives  bouncing  with  feathered 
feasters,  in  a Vancouver  Island  Provincial  Park. 

Cotoneaster  dammeri  (C.  humifusa),  that 
unbeatable,  all-purpose  groundcover,  gives  some 
protection  to  the  sparrows,  juncos,  and  other 
groundlings  and  provides  food  for  those  that 
enjoy  its  bright  red  fruits.  C.  simonsii,  C. 
henry  i , and  C.  but  lata  hold  their  fruits  most  of 
the  winter,  unless  there  is  a shortage  of  other 
fruits.  This  year  last  fall's  fruits  of  C.  simonsii 
were  eaten  but  the  other  two  still  have  some 
left. 

Some  gardeners  say  that  a generous  planting 
of  native  brambles  — salmonberry  (Rubus 
spectabilis) , thimbleberry  (R.  parvif/orus)  and 
wild  blackcaps  (R.  leucodermis)—  will  keep  the 
birds  away  from  raspberries  and  boysenberries. 
The  theory  is  that  the  birds  prefer  the  native 
fruits  to  our  domesticated  varieties.  There  are 
those  who  put  pans  of  water  among  their  straw- 
berries, believing  that  robins  will  not  bother  to 
eat  strawberries  if  there  is  sufficient  water 
nearby.  I will  have  to  admit  that  I have  not 
tried  these  fruit-saving  methods.  I am  like  the 
Elizabethan  who  suggested  burning  herrings  on 
mole  hills;  I only  report  what  I have  heard. 

Ocean  spray  (Holodiscus  discolor)  offers 
little  sustenance  but  its  arching  branches  offer 
nesting  sites,  particularly  for  russet-backed 
thrushes.  The  elderberries  (Sambucus  cerulea 
and  S.  callicarpa)  are  beautiful  in  the  wild.  We 
let  the  latter  red-berried  species  grow  in  the 
woods  and  enjoy  the  birds  that  come  to  feed. 
The  blue-berried  species  likes  an  open  situation 
and  doesn't  grow  naturally  on  our  twenty  acres. 
We  have  a spot  waiting  for  one  when  we  can 
find  a seedling  that  will  accept  a change  in 
habitat. 

Woodland  herbs  that  have  fleshy  fruits 
should  be  included  in  the  birdwatcher's  garden. 
Solomon's  seal  fPolygonatum  biflorum),  false 
Solomon's  seal  ( Smilacina  racemosa),  wild  lily- 
of-th e- valley  (Maianthemum  bifolium)  and 
bunchberry  (Cornus  canadensis)  all  produce 
fruits  that  are  eaten  by  the  birds. 

Hedera  helix,  the  ivy,  and  its  varieties  may 
not  be  good  for  chimneys  but  the  juncos  have 
nested  in  ours,  and  its  handsome  black  fruits 


are  liked  by  many  birds. 

The  blueberries  ( Vaccinium ) in  all  their 
varieties  and  forms,  large  and  small,  deciduous 
or  evergreen,  should  be  in  our  gardens.  V. 
Vitis-idaea,  an  indispensable  groundcover,  is  a 
must.  The  native  species  of  Vaccinium  are 
enjoyed  by  cedar  waxwings,  red-shafted 
flickers,  russet-backed  thrushes,  California 
quails,  robins,  bluebirds,  and  ring-necked 
pheasants. 

Hummingbirds  are  particularly  fond  of 
trumpet-shaped  flowers.  If  they  are  red,  that  is 
perfection.  But  hummers  will  dip  their  long 
beaks  into  white  or  pink  weigela,  pink  or 
yellow  flowering  currant,  (Ribes  sanguineum 
and  R.  aureum) , yellow,  orange,  pink,  or  white 
honeysuckles  (Lonicera  in  variety),  pink  or 
white  flowering  cherry  blossoms,  clematis, 
hollyhocks,  roses,  and  nasturtiums. 

Pine  siskins  eat  the  seeds  of  herbaceous 
weeds,  as  well  as  those  of  pines  and  alders. 
They  build  their  neat,  cuplike  nest  in  conifers. 
Bush  tits  hang  their  socklike  home  from  the 
branches  of  conifers  or  deciduous  trees  or 
shrubs.  Kinglets,  both  the  ruby-crowned  and 
golden-crowned,  usually  nest  in  coniferous 
woods.  They  do  not  feed  on  fruits  or  seeds  but 
they  are  invaluable  collectors  of  wasps,  bugs, 
flies,  beetles,  plant  lice,  and  insect  eggs.  During 
the  winter  months  black-capped  and  chestnut- 
backed  chickadees  subsist  upon  the  eggs  of 
plant  lice,  moths,  and  spiders.  During  the 
summer  they  eat  moths,  caterpillars,  beetles 
(particularly  weevils),  flies,  scale  insects,  leaf- 
hoppers,  and  other  pests.  We  put  out  suet, 
peanut  butter,  and  sunflower  seeds  to  keep 
them  around  our  garden. 

Swallows  cannot  be  attracted  by  food  or 
plantings  but  we  offer  them  properly  con- 
structed nesting  boxes,  so  we  may  enjoy  their 
services  in  destroying  flying  insects. 

Mountain  ash  trees  and  shrubs  (Sorbus  in 
variety)  will  bring  many  kinds  of  birds  to  the 
garden.  We  have  collected  S.  sitchensis  in  the 
Cascades  and  it  is  planted  in  our  “bird  border." 
In  this  same  border  we  have  planted  more  than 
fifty  Rosa  rugosa  alba  plants,  and,  among  them, 
have  put  the  wayfaring  trees  (Viburnum 
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lantana)  the  cornelian  cherry  ( Cornus  mas), 
serviceberry  (Amelanchier  florida),  flowering 
currant  (Ribes  sanguineum,)  Japanese  quince 
( Chaenomeles  japonica),  Cotoneaster  simonsii, 
and  Indian  plum  (Osmaronia  cerasiformis).  We 
are  planning  to  add  the  white  and  pink-fruited 
Sorbus  prattii  and  S.  discolor  and  the  copper- 
fruited  ally  of  -S.  latifolia.  We  have  grown  these 
from  seed  so  we  expect  to  have  variations  from 
the  type  but  the  fruits  should  be  acceptable  to 
our  feathered  guests. 

Our  ancient  apple  orchard  is  a great  boon  to 
the  birds.  It  offers  them  nesting  places  and 
food.  The  moss-covered  trees  would  break  the 
heart  of  my  farming  grandfather,  but  to  the 
bird-lover  they  are  priceless.  They  produce  so 
much  fruit  that  we  do  not  begrudge  the  grouse 
the  swelling  buds  they  snap  off.  We  accept  their 
services  as  nature's  means  of  thinning  the  fruit. 
There  are  always  more  than  we  can  use  and  the 
unpicked  apples  hang  on  the  trees  until  the 
birds  have  made  a clean  sweep.  Flocks  of  varied 
thrushes  visit  us  during  the  winter  and  pheas- 
ants feed  upon  the  rotting  fruits  on  the  ground. 
We  have  often  wondered  if  the  fermenting 
fruits  have  an  alcoholic  effect  on  the  birds. 
There  was  one  hen  pheasant  that  behaved  in  a 
most  unseemly  manner  after  gorging  herself. 
She  forgot  that  her  place  was  on  the  ground 
and  flew  high  into  the  tree,  creeping  along  the 
branches  like  a perching  bird,  to  reach  a 
tempting  morsel. 

Water  should  be  provided  for  drinking  and 
for  bathing.  Many  birds  visit  our  bird  bath  but 
many  more  species  come  to  the  bubbling 
stream  that  is  motivated  by  an  electric  pump. 
Warblers,  in  particular,  are  attracted  by  the 
sound  of  dripping  water.  When  we  were  here 
only  for  weekends,  we  would  hang  a leaky 
bucket  from  the  limb  of  a tree  and  let  the  drops 
splash  into  an  upturned  garbage  can  lid  that  sat 
in  an  empty  barrel.  Watering  and  feeding 
devices  may  be  as  simple  or  complex  as  you 
wish.  The  birds  are  not  fussy.  Our  bird  bath  is  a 
tremendous  iron  kettle  that  served  as  a render- 
ing kettle  at  the  neighborhood  slaughterhouse 
until  it  was  rolled  into  the  weeds  to  rust  its  life 
away.  It  was  rescued  by  the  master  of  the 


manor  when  he  took  a steer  to  be  butchered. 
After  it  had  served  as  a barbecue  for  several 
years,  it  finally  came  to  rest  in  a shrub  border, 
where  it  was  filled  with  rocks  and  sand  to  keep 
the  water  level  shallow  enough  for  the  tiny 
bathers.  We  will  never  forget  the  day  we 
watched  seven  baby  western  bluebirds  splashing 
away  while  their  mother  sat  on  an  overhanging 
branch  of  a dwarf  oak. 

Our  largest  feeder  is  more  than  three  feet 
across  and  roofed  with  great  wedges  of  cedar 
bark.  The  birdfeeders  that  are  sold  at  the 
Arboretum  Unit  Council's  autumn  sale  are  very 
attractive  and  practical.  The  sturdy  hardboard, 
of  which  they  are  constructed,  never  succumbs 
to  our  winter  rains  and  there  are  no  nails  or 
screws  to  fall  out.  They  hold  two  pounds  of 
wildbird  seed  and  do  not  require  constant  refill- 
ing. Most  of  the  supermarkets  now  sell  wildbird 
seed  in  five-pound  bags.  We  have  found  that  the 
wholegrain  seeds  do  not  mould  as  readily  as  the 
cracked  grains.  Dried  bread,  crackers,  scraps  of 
cornbread  or  biscuits  are  acceptable.  Coconut- 
shell halves  may  be  filled  with  suet,  peanut 
butter,  or  seeds  and  hung  out  of  the  rain.  We 
fold  half-inch-mesh  hardware  cloth  around 
great  chunks  of  suet  and  hang  them  from  tree 
branches  or  overhanging  eaves.  One  hangs  just 
outside  our  living  room  window  and,  at  this 
moment,  there  are  three  purple  finches  feeding 
there.  From  daybreak  to  dusk  there  is  almost 
never  a time  when  it  is  without  finches,  song 
sparrows,  juncos,  chickadees,  flickers,  or  red- 
breasted nuthatches.  One  day  last  summer  there 
were  five  nuthatches  vieing  for  claw  room. 

We  have  a city  friend  whose  small  garden 
cannot  produce  enough  fruits  so  she  collects 
branches  of  red  elderberry  in  the  country  and 
stores  them  in  her  freezer  until  winter  comes. 

Joseph  Flickey  has  said  that  birdwatching  is 
a ''disease  of  the  central  nervous  system"  and 
that  its  cure  requires  "rising  at  dawn  and  sitting 
in  a bog."  Gardeners  can  birdwatch  in  comfort 
by  providing  the  three  avian  necessities— water, 
protection,  and  food.  Bread  cast  to  the  birds 
brings  its  own  reward.  They  will  give  us  count- 
less dollars  worth  of  insect  control,  if  they 
make  their  homes  in  our  gardens.  ▲ 
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AUDUBON  SOCIETY  INVITES  FOUNDATION 
MEMBERS  TO  ATTEND  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

MAY  16-17,  1970 


A happy  relationship  has  long  existed  between 
the  Arboretum  Foundation  and  the  Seattle 
Audubon  Society,  which  is  an  affiliate  member 
of  the  Foundation.  The  Arboretum  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  a favorite  destination  for 
Audubon  field  trips,  and  in  less  complicated 
days  before  Progress  invaded  the  confines  of 
the  Arboretum,  Seattle  Audubon  members 
installed  and  maintained  numerous  bird-feeding 
stations  on  Foster  Island.  The  Audubon 
Society,  a vigorous  leader  in  conservation 
causes,  has  fought  valiantly  against  the  routing 
of  1-90  and  the  Thomson  Expressway  through 
the  Arboretum. 

Now  Arboretum  Foundation  members  have 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  national 
conference  of  the  Audubon  Society,  to  be  held 
in  Seattle  May  16th  and  17th;  registration 
($6.00  per  person)  is  open  to  all  interested 
persons,  with  Audubon  membership  not  a 
requirement.  Field  trips  scheduled  for  May 
15th  and  18th  are  also  open  to  convention 


registrants,  subject  to  space  limitations  on  an 
advance-reservation  basis. 

The  theme  of  this  65th  national  convention 
is  What  IS  Progress?  Ecologists  and  tech- 
nologists of  national  reputation  will  lead  the 
discussions,  and  the  question  will  be  echoed  in 
a workshop  featuring  a panel  drawn  from  many 
disciplines.  There  will  be  a workshop  on  out- 
door education  in  the  urban  environment  and 
another  on  conservation  action  techniques. 
Convention  headquarters  will  be  the  Washing- 
ton Plaza  Hotel,  with  the  day-long  Saturday 
sessions  scheduled  for  the  Opera  House. 

For  registration  forms  and  additional 
information,  write  the  Seattle  Audubon  So- 
ciety, 712  Joshua  Green  Building,  Seattle 
98101— or  phone  MA  2-6695  Monday  through 
Friday  10:00  AM  to  4:00  PM.  This  is  a rare 
opportunity  to  meet  Audubon  members  from 
159  chapters  throughout  the  country,  to  tell 
them  about  our  Arboretum,  and  to  discuss 
problems  of  mutual  interest.  4 


A Short  Bibliography  of  Bird  Books  for 
the  Puget  Sound  Area 


SONG  AND  GARDEN  BIRDS  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA  and  WATER,  PREY  AND  GAME 
BIRDS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.  Two  volumes, 
published  by  National  Geographic  Society. 

LIVING  BIRDS  OF  THE  WORLD,  by  E.  Thomas 
Gilliard,  published  by  Doubleday. 

BIRDS  IN  OUR  LIVES,  edited  by  Alfred  Stefferud, 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  printed  by  the  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office. 

THE  WORLD  OF  BIRDS,  by  James  Fisher  and  Roger 
Tory  Peterson,  Doubleday. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  BIRDS,  by  Lorus  and  Margery 
Milne  (exquisitely  illustrated  by  Marie  Nonnast 
Bohlen),  Prentice-Hall. 


THE  AUDUBON  ILLUSTRATED  HANDBOOK  OF 
AMERICAN  BIRDS,  by  Edgar  M.  Reilly,  Jr. 
(Sponsored  by  the  National  Audubon  Society) 
McGraw-Hill. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  BIRDS  OF  PREY,  by  Alexander 
Sprunt,  Jr.  (Sponsored  by  the  National  Audubon 
Society)  Bonanza  Books. 

BIRDS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  (field  guide)  published 
by  Golden  Press 

AUDUBON  WESTERN  BIRD  GUIDE  (field  guide) 
(Sponsored  by  the  National  Audubon  Society) 
Doubleday. 

WASHINGTON  BIRDS:  THEIR  LOCATION  AND 
IDENTIFICATION,  by  Earl  J.  Larrison  and  Klaus 
G.  Sonnenberg,  258  pp.,  published  by  Seattle 
Audubon  Society,  1968. 
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Area  Arboretum 


MRS.  DONALD  E.  COLWELL 
Second  Vice  President 
Yakima  Area  Arboretum 


One  of  the  leaders  of  Central  District  Feder- 
ated Garden  Clubs  had  a dream— a dream  for  an 
arboretum  to  be  developed  for  Central  Washing- 
ton in  the  Yakima  Valley  area.  This  arboretum 
enthusiast,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Druse,  obtained  the 
interest  and  endorsement  of  the  District  Garden 
Club  organization  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
Metropolitan  Park  District  which  gave  the 
newly  formed  organization  the  use  of  a 16-acre 
tract  near  Yakima,  just  east  of  the  Interstate  82 
Freeway.  This  tract  is  adjacent  to  a large  area 
which  will  eventually  be  developed  for  recrea- 
tional purposes  by  the  Park.  Thus,  the  Yakima 
Area  Arboretum  was  born. 

The  first  order  of  business  following  the 
organization  of  the  Yakima  Area  Arboretum 
was  to  employ  a landscape  architect  to  draw  a 
Master  Plan.  Here  again.  Central  District 
assumed  the  leadership  and  provided  the  funds 
to  employ  Mr.  Robert  L.  Woerner,  a Landscape 
Architect  from  Spokane  and  who  is  an  expert 
on  arboretums-. 

Community  support  to  the  project  has  been 
rather  sporadic.  Many  interested  persons  expect 


an  "instant”  arboretum  and  do  not  realize  that 
first  things  come  first  such  as  grading  and 
contouring,  digging  a well,  laying-out  and  build- 
ing a road,  establishing  an  irrigation  system, 
laying  out  the  control  grids  and  all  of  those 
other  preliminary  installations  before  one  tree 
can  be  planted.  Enthusiasm  and  excitement  at 
the  present  time  is  running  high  throughout  the 
valley  following  fall  activity  on  the  site  in 
completing  the  grading  and  contouring.  At  this 
present  writing  the  control  grids  are  being  laid 
out,  this  to  be  followed  by  the  installation  in 
the  near  future  (weather  permitting)  of  an  auto- 
matically controlled  irrigation  system.  The 
planting  program  will  then  be  ready.  One  of  the 
features  of  this  arboretum  will  be  a fruit  tree 
depository. 

In  planning  for  the  orderly  needs  and  pro- 
cedures in  the  operation  of  an  arboretum, 
committee  members  have  made  several  trips  to 
Seattle  to  consult  and  obtain  advice  of  the  staff 
of  the  University  of  Washington  Arboretum. 

In  promoting  the  Arboretum  tund  drive 
business  houses  with  Reader  Boards  were  con- 
tacted to  help  publicize  the  drive.  Two 
questions  were  usually  asked,  "What  is  an 
Arboretum?"  and  "How  do  you  spell  it?". 
Gradually  through  publicity  by  the  news  media 
and  through  personal  contact  the  community  is 
becoming  aware  of  the  project  and  what  it  will 
mean  to  the  future  of  the  Valley.  Less  fre- 
quently are  we  asked  the  question  "What  is  an 
arboretum?".  4 


The  air  is  full  of  the  notes  of  birds— song 
sparrows,  red-wings,  robins  (singing  a strain), 
bluebirds— and  / hear  also  a lark— as  if  all  the 
earth  had  burst  forth  into  song. 

The  Journal  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau, 
Vol.  Ill,  April  1,  1852. 
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The  Arboretum  Answers 

J.  A.  WITT 


In  addition  to  its  many  other  functions  the 
Arboretum  is  a major  source  of  information  to 
local  gardeners.  Throughout  the  past  three 
years  there  has  been  an  average  of  ten  tele- 
phone inquiries  per  day;  questions  on  a very 
wide  variety  of  subjects  ranging  from  pest  and 
disease  control,  through  cultural  practices  to 
nature  and  conservation  problems. 

We  thought  it  might  interest  the  readers  of 
this  Bulletin  to  see  a cross  section  of  these 
questions  and  the  answers  given  by  the 
Arboretum's  staff. 

Q.  I have  a very  large  tree  on  my  property 
that  I would  like  to  have  repaired  and 
pruned.  Who  do  you  recommend  to  do 
this  type  of  work? 

A.  We  cannot  specifically  recommend  men 
or  firms  that  do  tree  service.  We  have 
three  suggestions  to  make,  however,  in 
choosing  someone  for  this  type  of  work. 

1.  Make  sure  they  are  insured. 

2.  Inquire  of  your  neighborhood  and 
friends  about  similar  services  and  their 
results. 

3.  Get  several  bids  as  to  cost  before 
deciding. 

In  addition  we  feel  that  members  of  the 
International  Shade  Tree  Conference  or 
Washington  State  Associations  of  Ground 
Sprayers  have  certain  ethical  standards  to 
which  they  must  adhere  and  hence  may 
be  more  reliable. 

Q.  We  have  a very  large  Douglas  fir  in  our 
garden  that  is  being  attacked  by  some 
caterpillar-like  creature  in  the  late  winter 
and  early  spring.  What  are  they  and  what 
may  I do  to  control  them?  Will  they  kill 
my  tree? 

A.  Without  actually  seeing  the  pests  we 
cannot  be  positive,  but  it  seems  most 
likely  they  would  be  the  caterpillars  of 
the  silver  spotted  Halisidota  moth.  These 
pests  are  commonly  active  in  January, 
February  and  March  in  our  area  and  most 
often  on  Douglas  fir.  They  can  defoliate 


some  branches  and  might,  if  numerous 
enough,  cause  damage  to  the  tree.  It  is 
very  doubtful  if  they  would  kill  a large 
specimen,  however.  Control  is  not  easy 
since  they  are  often  so  high  in  the  trees 
they  are  out  of  reach  of  most  home  spray 
equipment.  If  you  can  reach  the  infected 
branch  it  can  be  cut  off  and  the  cater- 
pillars destroyed,  or  they  can  be  sprayed 
with  Sevin,  Diazinon  or  Malathion.  The 
sprays  are  most  effective  when  the  cater- 
pillars  are  small— unfortunately  they 
usually  are  not  seen  until  they  are  well 
developed.  If  commercial  sprayers  are 
called  they  will  use  their  own 
formulations. 

Q.  I have  a native  dogwood  that  I trans- 
planted into  my  garden  about  four  or  five 
years  ago  and  it  hasn't  flowered  yet.  Is 
this  because  I don't  have  a male  and 
female  tree? 

A.  The  sex  of  a plant  has  very  little  to  do 
with  flowering.  It  so  happens  that  the 
dogwood,  Cornus  Nuttallii,  has  perfect 
flowers;  that  is,  they  have  both  male  and 
female  parts  in  the  same  flower,  so  sex 
could  make  no  difference.  Probably  your 
dogwood  has  not  flowered  because  it  is 
not  old  enough  to  do  so.  As  a rule  of 
thumb,  we  find  it  takes  about  seven  years 
for  Cornus  Nuttallii  to  reach  blooming 
size. 

Q.  Can  I spray  my  cherry  tree  with  a dor- 
mant oil  spray  since  I have  it  under- 
planted  with  rhododendrons  and  similar 
broad-leaved  evergreens? 

A.  It  is  not  advisable  to  get  a dormant  oil  on 
any  evergreen.  The  foliage  will  probably 
be  burned  if  you  do.  We  suggest  you 
cover  the  rhododendrons  with  a sheet  of 
plastic  or  some  other  lightweight  material 
before  you  use  this  type  of  spray 
material. 

Q.  I am  highly  allergic  to  most  spray  ma- 
terials, yet  I want  to  control  the  leaf 
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miner  that  attacts  my  lilacs.  Is  there  a 
product  I can  use? 

A.  We  really  don't  feel  qualified  to  answer 
this  since  we  don't  know  what  you  might 
be  allergic  to.  If  it  is  the  spray  particles 
that  are  air-borne  which  cause  your  prob- 
lems perhaps  a systemic  material  applied 
to  the  soil  around  the  roots  might  be 

your  best  bet.  These  systemic  insecticides 
are  often  very  toxic  so  exercise  great  care 

in  their  use.  We  don't  wish  to  recommend 
any  particular  one.  Check  with  your 
garden  store  and  see  what  they  suggest. 

Q.  When  will  your  rhododendrons  be  at  peak 
bloom?  We  are  expecting  friends  from  the 
east  and  want  them  to  see  the  best 
display. 

A.  We  find  it  very  difficult  to  predict  bloom- 
ing periods  since  the  weather  plays  such 
an  important  part.  However,  there  is 
usually  a very  good  flowering  on  the 
rhododendrons  in  mid-May. 

Q.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  rent  one  of 
your  canoes? 

A.  We  don't  rent  anything— try  calling  the 
University  Canoe  House,  543-2217. 

Q.  (Most  commonly  received  from  mid- 
February  to  mid-March)  I just  cut  a 
branch  off  my  birch  (or  dogwood  or 
maple)  and  the  sap  is  pouring  out.  How 
do  I stop  it?  Won't  my  tree  bleed  to 
death? 

A.  No,  the  tree  isn't  going  to  bleed  to  death. 
A tree  doesn't  have  a circulation  system 
as  animals  do.  It  is  taking  water  from  the 
ground  and  pushing  it  out  through  the 
severed  vessels  where  the  cut  was  made. 
This  isn't  good  for  the  tree  and  there  may 
be  some  die-back  in  the  tissues  near  the 
cut,  but  the  tree  won't  die,  at  least  not 
right  away.  After  all,  think  of  the  amount 
of  sap  used  to  make  maple  syrup.  We 
haven't  found  any  good  way  to  stop  the 
bleeding.  The  best  thing  is  to  avoid  prun- 
ing the  so-called  bleeding  trees  in  the 
spring.  Wait  until  late  summer. 

Q.  My  lawn  is  full  of  small  brown  spots. 
What  do  I do  to  correct  this? 


A.  I'm  sorry  but  we  specialize  in  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs  and  don't  feel  we  can 
help  with  lawns,  fruiting  trees  or  vege- 
tables. Please  try  the  King  County  Horti- 
cultural Office,  344-2690.  We  also  refer 
rose  problems  and  most  house-plant 
questions  to  the  Seattle  Park  Department 
at  Volunteer  Park.  A 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  WITT 
RECEIVES  HONOR 

Recently  Mr.  J.  A.  Witt,  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Arboretum,  was  given  both  local  and 
national  recognition  for  his  work  in  the 
Arboretum. 

Last  September  he  was  elected  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  of  Botanical 
Gardens  and  Arboreta,  and  in  January  1970  he 
was  awarded  Honorary  Membership  in  the 
Washington  State  Nurserymen's  Association. 

Both  of  these  honors  are  well  merited  and 
we  offer  him  our  sincere  Congratulations. 


BULLETIN  DISTRIBUTION 

From  time  to  time  inquiries  have  been  made 
relative  to  the  distribution  of  our  Bulletin.  A 
check  of  our  records  shows  that  it  has  a wide 
distribution  both  in  this  country  and  through- 
out the  world.  Copies  are  sent  to  individuals, 
arboreta,  botanical  gardens,  libraries  and  others. 
In  the  United  States  copies  are  sent  to  sixty-one 
communities  in  twenty  states  (not  including 
Washington).  California  ranks  first  with  ten 
communities  served,  and  New  York  second, 
with  eight. 

Copies  are  sent  to  twelve  foreign  countries, 
with  Canada  ranking  first.  The  different 
countries  and  number  of  communities  served 
include  the  following: 

Canada  (5);  Brazil  (1);  England  (2); 

Scotland  (1);  Ireland  (1);  France  (2); 

Holland  (2);  India  (1);  Switzerland  (1); 

Czechoslovakia  (2);  New  Zealand  (1);  and 

Poland  (2). 
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Get  up  and  Grow 

MRS.  H.  MARTIN  SMITH , JR.,* 


The  Patricia  Calvert  Greenhouse  is  having  a 
birthday!  Having  been  conceived  by  members 
of  the  Arboretum  Foundation  Unit  Council  in 
1958,  it  is  now  ten  years  old.  With  great 
expenditures  of  time  and  effort  by  Mrs.  Frank 
Calvert  and  Mrs.  Frank  Dupar,  the  dream  of  a 
voluntarily  run  and  staffed  greenhouse  for  the 
use  of  Arboretum  Foundation  Members  became 
a reality  in  July  1959.  Like  any  newborn,  there 
were  the  many  accompanying  problems  which 
were  solved  by  trial  and  error . . . from  the  dry- 
ing out  of  the  peat  pots  to  the  swarms  of  little 
black  flies  that  infested  everything  ...  to  the 
problem  of  knowing  what  will  "strike"  when. 
The  first  greenhouse  chairman,  Mrs.  Conner 
Gray  is  to  be  given  a great  deal  of  credit  for 
mothering  the  greenhouse  thru  its  first  year, 
which  we  know  can  be  both  a trying  and 


/et#/v?  f>iQnt 

Cartoon  by:  Mrs.  W.  E.  Williams 


*Mrs.  H.  Martin  Smith,  3rd  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Unit 
Council,  is  responsible  for  the  Patricia  Calvert  Green- 
house, and  hence,  well-qualified  to  write  about  it. 


critical  time  for  all  infants. 

The  greenhouse  is  no  longer  a baby— it  is  a 
full  fledged  adolescent,  and  as  one  would 
expect  with  any  adolescent,  there  are  numerous 
growing  pains,  along  with  many  moments  of 
laughter  and  fun.  However,  no  adolescent  has 
ever  had  as  many  devoted  "mothers"  to  help  it 
thru  this  venturesome  time  of  development, 
and  as  we  start  our  second  decade  of  green- 
house history,  the  future  looks  both  exciting 
and  promising. 

"Greenhouse  Girls,"  and  I use  the  term  to 
cover  a multitude  of  ages,  have  to  be  made  of 
something  special.  A love  of  plant  material  gives 
them  all  a common  bond— to  say  nothing  of  the 
ruined  manicures.  An  eagerness  to  propagate— 
which  reminds  me  of  two  comments  overheard 
at  the  potting  bench  . . . Young  Thing,  "I  just 
love  to  propagate— it's  so  exciting  when  some- 
thing grows— it  makes  me  feel  like  I've  become 
a mother!".  Grandmotherly  type,  "After  years 
of  gardening,  I moved  into  an  apartment  and' 
it's  such  fun  to  come  here  on  Tuesdays  to  pet 
and  pamper  all  these  baby  plants,  but  oh  so 
nice  to  be  able  to  leave  them  here  when  I go 
home." 

Greenhouse  Girls  are  tireless,  for  they 
devotedly  scrub  pots,  sift  and  mix  soil,  bury 
canned  plants  in  sawdust  for  wintering,  dig 
them  out  in  the  spring,  weed,  clean  out  spray 
and  mist  nozzles,  spray  and  fertilize,  keep 
records,  make  labels,  ...  to  say  nothing  of 
building  flats,  filling  them  with  the  proper 
cutting  medium,  and  taking  cuttings  from  June 
thru  December.  The  flat  builders  often  state 
that  they  certainly  don't  want  their  husbands 
to  know  they  can  drive  nails,  so  we  keep  it  a 
greenhouse  secret! 

There  are  those  who  have  performed  above 
the  call  of  duty.  Hauling  water  by  the  bucket- 
full  when  the  water  line  broke— a nice  back- 
breaking job  in  the  pouring  rain!— making 
special  trips  to  the  greenhouse  to  see  that 
nothing  dies  of  thirst  in  the  summer  heat,  or 
curls  up  its  toes  for  lack  of  heat  in  the  winter. 
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A devoted  crew  spends  a great  deal  of  time 
visiting  gardens  to  locate  and  take  cuttings  of 
very  special  plants  ...  a job  that  requires  not 
only  footwork,  but  hours  of  research. 

Everyone  is  eager  and  willing  to  learn,  even 
those  that  have  been  at  it  for  years.  The  con- 
stant discussion  of  the  various  cuttings  we  take, 
"What  does  it  look  like  at  maturity?  . . . How 
big  . ..what  color?  ...  What  kind  of  soil, 
etc.  ...  I don't  like  it . . . oh,  but  I do  be- 
cause ..."  This  bantering  turns  up  many  bits 
of  interesting  information  for  all  of  us.  These 
many,  many  minds,  all  having  opinions,  makes 
interesting  dialogue,  a grand  place  for  beginners 
to  pick  up  invaluable,  free  advice!  No  one  is  too 
old  to  learn  or  too  young  to  start! 

In  our  lath-house  and  cold  frames  are  many 
special  varieties  that  will  be  available  at  the 
Spring  Plant  Sale.  Though  most  of  these  plants 
are  small,  the  joy  of  watching  them  develop 
under  your  own  personal  love  and  care  pro- 
gram, make  them  even  more  of  a joy.  If  you  are 
not  able  to  share  the  delight  of  being  a part  of 
the  "Greenhouse  Gang,"  do  come  and  see  the 


results  of  our  efforts  on  May  1st  at  the  sale  on 
the  Arboretum  Parking  Lot. 

As  the  time  for  our  Spring  Plant  sale  begins 
to  bear  down  upon  us,  we  will  find  ourselves 
shorthanded  and  wishing  for  a part  interest  in  a 
"can  factory"!  We  will  need  to  transfer 
approximately  2000  plants  from  pots  to 
cans  ...  a job  which  requires  a great  amount  of 
tender  love  and  care— sifting  soil,  sand  and  peat 
in  just  the  right  mixture,  and  gently  transferring 
the  rooted  cuttings  to  their  new  and  larger 
homes.  We  will  welcome  with  great  enthusiasm 
all  eager  plant  transplanters,  and  any  1 or  2 lb. 
coffee,  or  comparable  size  cans  you  may  have 
cluttering  your  basement.  Now  that  the  Christ- 
mas and  Holiday  Rush  is  over,  avoid  the 
"Winter  Blahs"  by  coming  to  the  greenhouse 
Potting  Parties  ...  Tuesdays  ...  9:30  to  1. 
Bring  your  lunch,  hear  about  the  latest  diets, 
species  rhododendrons,  mother-in-law  problems 
or  where  to  get  your  hems  taken  up!  Be  one  of 
the  Greenhouse  Gang  . . . learn  by  doing  . . . 
have  fun  . . . and  give  the  Arboretum  Founda- 
tion a big  boost.  ♦ 


IT'S  TIME  AGAIN! 

DON  YOUR  HATS!  PICK  UP  YOUR  TOOLS! 
COME  HELP  US  WORK  IN  THE  ARBORETUM!!! 

WEDNESDAY, 

APRIL  22  and  MAY  20 
9:30  A.M. 


Please  register  at  the 
Office  Parking  Lot. 

Bring  your  lunch  — Coffee  furnished. 

PRIZES  - 12:30  P.M. 
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Tree  Swallows 


Barn  Swallow 


Hummingbird 


Marsh  Wren 


Rufous-sided  Towhee 


Wood  Duck 


Baby  Robins 


ttie  rf%Cvietu*K 


Ring-billed  Gull 


Black-capped  Chickadee 


Cedar  Waxwing 


Great  Horned  Owl 


Pileated  Woodpecker 


Yellow-throated  Warbler 


Kingfisher 


Warbling  Vireo 


Red-shafted  Flicker 


Unit  Conversations 


Promptly  at  4:00  P.M.  on  Thursday,  April 
30,  the  ropes  will  be  lowered  for  the  twenty- 
third  annual  Foundation  Plant  Sale  and  a 
throng  of  eager  buyers  will  push  their  shopping 
carts  to  their  favorite  departments  to  select 
choice  material  for  their  gardens.  The  Plant  Sale 
will  be  open  until  8:00  P.M.  to  enable  working 
people  to  shop  during  the  evening  hours  and 
will  reopen  Friday,  May  1,  from  9:30  A.M.  to 
5:00  P.M. 

Plant  material  in  great  abundance  and 
variety  will  be  available  for  Greater  Seattle 
gardeners.  The  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  depart- 
ment has  ordered  the  new  cherry  "Accolade,"  a 
brighter  form  of  the  Whitcomb  flowering 
cherry  which  was  featured  in  February  Sunset 
They  also  have  Mt.  Vernon  laurel,  a prostrate 
horizontal  growing  laurel,  an  interesting 
groundcover.  Juniperus  communis  compacts,  a 
miniature  perfect  Christmas  tree,  is  a silvery- 
grey  dwarf.  Other  tiny  plants  suitable  for 
bonsai  will  be  available.  Plants  soon  unobtain- 
able in  the  wild  such  as  our  own  native  R. 
macrophyllum,  evergreen  huckleberry,  wild 
ginger,  bleeding  heart,  trillium,  vine  maple  and 
other  beauties  for  that  wild  corner  of  a garden 
will  be  found  in  the  NATIVE  MATERIAL 
department.  A few  of  Lem's  two  year  old 
crosses  will  be  available  in  the  RHODODEN- 
DRON department.  Some  of  them  are  R. 
racemosum  x R.  moupinense,  R.  apodectum  x 
'Lem's  Goal,'  and  named  plants  'Hello  Dolly,' 
'Gretsel'  and  'Burgundy.' The  AZALEA  depart- 
ment will  have,  in  addition  to  A.  viscosum,  a 
hardy  summer  blooming  white  fragrant  species, 
A.  vaseyi,  A.  calendulaceum,  and  A.  arbor- 
escens,  and  many  named  Exburys,  Exbury 
seedlings,  and  Mollis  in  a variety  of  colors.  A. 
occidentale,  dug  as  a labor  of  love  in  Oregon, 
will  be  in  short  supply. 

This  Plant  Sale  will  have  other  garden  related 
materials  and  services  to  offer  its  patrons.  The 
ART  department  will  have  sand  castings  to 
fasten  on  fence  or  panels,  concrete  planters, 
garden  aprons,  bird  feeders  and  baths,  garden 
lanterns— some  electrified,  some  candle 
power— and  driftwood  and  garden  sculpture  for 


that  special  corner.  SPECIAL  SERVICES,  as 
the  name  implies,  will  have  a host  of  specialists 
helping  throughout  the  day.  Landscape  archi- 
tects will  answer  your  questions  about  garden 
layout  and  plant  combinations.  Proper  pruning 
techniques  will  be  demonstrated;  pruning  tools 
will  be  available  for  sale.  Experts  from  the  U.  of 
W.  Department  of  Forest  Resources  will 
diagnose  ailing  plants  and  representatives  from 
the  Health  Department  will  answer  questions 
about  safe  pesticides. 

As  always,  for  the  convenience  of  our 
patrons,  the  SNACK  BAR  will  have  sandwiches, 
donuts  and  coffee,  and  transportation  will  be 
provided  between  the  Japanese  Garden  or  the 
Madison  Playfield  and  the  Sale  area.  A Will  Call 
area  will  be  provided  across  from  the  sale 
grounds.  PLANT  DONATIONS,  hopefully 
potted  or  balled  and  burlapped,  will  be  grate- 
fully accepted  by  Mrs.  Leon  Phillips,  AD 
2-1788. 

Plant  lists  will  be  sent  to  all  Foundation 
members  soon.  Others  will  be  available  at  the 
Foundation  Office.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Ogle,  SPECIAL 
ORDER  CHAIRMAN,  suggests  pre-ordering  to 
assure  obtaining  any  wanted  material.  This  year 

any  book,  garden  or  otherwise,  will  also  be 
specially  ordered  by  contacting  Mrs.  Ogle  at  AD 
2-1328. 

All  of  the  activities  of  the  busy  workers 
from  Mrs.  Gordon  Logan,  Chairman,  down  to 
the  newest  grass-green  worker  is  pointed  to  that 
moment  late  Friday  afternoon,  May  1,  when 
everyone  can  rest  her  weary  feet  and  say,  "This 
has  been  a most  successful  twenty-third  annual 
Arboretum  Foundation  plant  sale!" 

Unit  57  is  studying  specialized  planting 
problems  in  the  garden.  On  the  lighter  side, 
members  give  thumbnail  sketches  on  unusual 
plant  materials  using  George  Schenck's  valuable 
book  on  rock  gardens  as  a guide. 

Unit  66  member,  Mrs.  Walter  Benckert,  is  a 
friend  of  bugs.  Her  lecture  "Let  Good  Bugs 
Work  For  You"  has  been  given  to  many  groups. 
The  popularity  of  the  program  with  sixth  grade 
classes  has  brought  her  return  requests  from 
West  Seattle  schools. 
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A new  brochure  for  the  guided  tours  and 
school  program  was  prepared  by  Mrs.  Roger 
Spurr.  The  cover  page  is  illustrated  with  a 
branch  of  Gaultheria  shallon  by  Gene  Webb. 
Tours  are  for  school  children,  youth  and  adult 
groups.  These  brochures  will  be  given  to  per- 
sons interested  in  arranging  such  tours. 

Container  gardening  can  be  exciting.  Unit 
17  will  gain  knowledge  on  many  choice  minia- 
ture plants  from  guest  speaker,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Jezik.  She  is  a collector  and  student  of  rare 
plants  from  throughout  the  world.  Those 
interesting  cement  mushrooms,  frogs,  plaques 
and  plant  containers  in  various  sizes  and  shapes, 
that  were  sold  at  our  annual  plant  sale  last 
spring,  are  a continuous  project  of  Unit  17 
members.  Containers  can  be  purchased  planted 
or  unplanted.  You  may  order  these  objects  of 
garden  art,  for  delivery  in  the  spring,  by  calling 
Mrs.  J.  Orrin  Vining,  AD  2-5320. 

There  is  always  something  new  to  learn  in 
gardening.  Unit  35  has  been  active  for  over  20 
years  and  retains  the  interest  of  its  members 
with  varied  programs,  picnics  and  silent 
auctions.  They  are  studying  ferns,  Indian  uses 
of  native  plants,  wild  flowers  of  Eastern 
Washington.  An  especially  important  program 
was  on  honey  bees  and  their  value  to  the 
gardeners  by  guest  speaker,  Mrs.  Ernie  Frey. 
What,  no  birds  to  go  with  the  bees!  And  speak- 
ing of  "honey  bees"  (and  birds),  please,  stop 
using  DDT. 

The  next  time  you  walk  through  Woodland 
Garden  look  a little  closer,  pause  and  say 
thanks  to  Unit  3 for  their  help  in  beautifying 
the  Arboretum.  Most  of  the  members  have 
worked  on  various  projects  supporting  the 
Arboretum  for  over  30  years.  Although  they 
meet  only  four  times  a year,  they  contribute  a 
substantial  amount  of  money  to  the  upkeep  of 
Woodland  Garden. 

The  wood  thrush  launches  forth  its  evening 
strains  from  the  midst  of  the  pines  . . . there  is 
nothing  tumultuous  in  his  song.  He  launches 
forth  one  strain  with  all  his  heart  and  life  and 
soul , of  pure  and  unmatchable  melody. 


Photo  by:  Joy  Spurr 


Boxes  of  herbs  grown  by  Unit  81  will  be  available 
at  the  Plant  Sale. 

Unit  81  exists  "To  bring  the  beauty  of  the 
garden  into  our  lives  and  support  the  Arbor- 
etum that  it  may  bring  beauty  to  the  lives  of 
others."  This  purpose  has  inspired  the  unit 
members,  under  the  guidance  of  Mrs.  Vance 
Sichler,  to  grow  and  donate  to  the  annual 
Foundation  Plant  Sale,  hundreds  of  herbs. 
Another  togetherness  project  has  been  added 
this  year.  Members  who  have  cameras  are  work- 
ing on  a 35mm  color  slide  program  on 
"Outdoor  Sculpture"  for  the  Unit  Council 
photographic  file.  4 

Unit  members  are  not  only  gardeners  but 
also  gourmet  cooks.  Unit  7 adds  spice  to  their 
fall  meetings  by  planning  a November  "tasting 
party."  Each  member  brings  a favorite  dish. 
The  receipes  are  collected  at  a prior  meeting, 
printed  in  booklet  form  and  sold  at  the  party. 
Guests  pay  $1.00  for  the  privilege  of  "tasting." 
Members  also  contribute  their  artistic  produc- 
tions of  flower  arrangements,  Christmas 
decorations  or  other  art  pieces  for  a silent 
auction.  The  proceeds  are  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Arboretum. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THE 
| ARBORETUM  BULLETIN 
WHEN  BUYING  FROM 
OUR  ADVERTISERS  \ 


The  Journal  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau, 
Vol.  IV,  June  14,  1853. 
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MRS.  HENRY  CALLENDER  FIELD 


The  Arboretum  Bulletin 

Vol.  XXXIII,  No.  1 Seattle,  Wn.  Spring  1970 

ARBORETUM  FOUNDATION 
OFFICE  HOURS 

9 a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday 
Phone  EAst  5-4510 

OFFICERS 

Robert  J.  Behnke,  President 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Clausing,  Vice  President 
Philip  G.  Johnson,  Vice-President 
John  A.  Putnam,  Vice-President 
Harry  C.  Olsen,  Vice-President 
Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Butler,  Secretary 
Joshua  Green,  III,  Treasurer 
Mrs.  Marilynn  Wolf,  Executive  Secretary 

BULLETIN  EDITORIAL  BOARD 

Gordon  D.  Marckworth,  Editor 

Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Butler,  Associate  Editor 

Mrs.  Hugh  Baird 

Mrs.  Robert  Berry 

Mrs.  Allen  B.  Engle 

Brian  0.  Mulligan 

John  A.  Putnam 

Kenneth  Sorrells 

R.  F.  Stettler 

Life  Member 

Mrs.  0.  B.  Thorgrimson 


IVIrs.  Henry  Callender  Field  was  one  of  the 
most  loyal  members  of  the  Arboretum  Founda- 
tion. A member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  from 
1942  till  her  death  last  August,  she  helped 
establish  interest  in  the  Foundation  throughout 
the  years  since  its  inception.  As  a long  time 
member  of  Unit  I,  she  not  only  served  as  Presi- 
dent but  in  many  other  capacities  and 
contributed  greatly  to  its  program  and  was 
responsible  for  much  of  its  success. 

Her  own  garden  was  delightful  and  a great 
source  of  personal  pleasure  in  sharing  it  with 
friends.  Her  roses  were  her  greatest  interest  and 
often  brought  her  recognition  through  ribbons 
and  awards. 

She  truly  loved  her  activity  in  connection 
with  the  Foundation  always  feeling  that  “one  is 
nearer  God's  heart  in  a garden  than  anywhere 
else  on  earth.”  Her  warm  and  enthusiastic 
personality  together  with  her  devoted  loyalty 
to  and  interest  in  the  Arboretum  Foundation 
will  be  greatly  missed. 

HELEN  TREMPER  LANE 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

To  keep  membership  in  the  Arboretum  Founda- 
tion in  good  standing,  dues  should  be  paid  during 
the  month  payable.  Active  memberships  more  than 
three  months  in  arrears  will  be  dropped  and  The 
Bulletin  will  be  discontinued. 

MEMBERSHIP  BLANK 

□ Life  $500.00 

I I Sponsor $100.00  to  500.00 

(U  Supporting 50.00 

□ Contributing 25.00 

Q Sustaining 10.00 

CJ  Annual  5.00 

D Group  Affiliation 

Garden  Clubs,  etc 10.00 

or  more 

The  Arboretum  Foundation, 

University  of  Washington  Arboretum 
Seattle,  Washington 

I hereby  apply  for  membership  in  the  arbore- 
tum Foundation  and  remittance  for  same  is  en- 
closed to  cover  dues  for  the  next  succeeding  12 
months. 

Name 

Address 

All  memberships  are  non-assessable. 


MRS.  ARTHUR  J.  KRAUSS 

Fbr  one  who  has  enjoyed  and  savored  life, 
who  has  lived  it  fully  and  well,  each  day 
becomes  an  adventure.  Such  a life  speaks 
eloquently  for  itself.  No  commemoration  is 
needed.  However  to  her  host  of  friends,  includ- 
ing members  of  the  Arboretum  Foundation, 
word  of  the  death  of  Sophie  Krauss  brought 
sadness.  She  was  a rare  and  gifted  person  with 
the  added  virtue  of  understanding. 

Born  and  raised  in  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
educated  at  Smith  College,  Sophie  and  her 
husband  Arthur  Krauss  came  to  this  city  in 
1921.  Among  her  many  civic  interests  the 
project  of  founding  an  Arboretum  in  Seattle 
became  a major  concern  to  her.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Arboretum  Foundation  she  was 
truly  a moving  spirit.  With  a group  of  leading 
citizens  she  helped  to  formulate  the  plans  for 
this  undertaking.  These  were  difficult  years  for 
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the  dream  of  an  Arboretum  had  to  be  created 
into  a reality.  The  first  Board  of  Directors  was 
formed  in  1935.  Sophie  Krauss  served  con- 
tinuously on  this  board  from  that  time  until 
1961,  for  many  years  as  an  officer.  The  Arbore- 
tum has  lost  an  enthusiastic  and  loyal 
supporter. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Lake  Washington 
Garden  Club,  an  especially  congenial  group  of 
co-workers.  Her  close  friends  recall  her  saying 
not  long  ago  that  she  had  learned  much  of  the 
art  of  growing  plants  during  the  years  of  this 
association.  She  was  also  a member  of  the 
Seattle  Garden  Club  and  a past  president.  Altho 
horticulture  was  a predominant  interest  she  also 
had  a keen  perception  of  conservation  issues. 
Her  humorous  and  forthright  way  of  dealing 
with  situations  comes  to  mind.  Some  years  ago 
Congressional  Hearings  were  to  be  held  on 
Olympic  National  Park  with  proposed  park 
deletions.  As  two  young  and  timorous  delegates 
headed  for  the  fray,  she  gave  encouragement 
with  a gay  wave  of  the  hand  and  the  injunction 
to  "hold  the  fort." 


Generous  to  a fault  she  was  no  "do  gooder" 
in  the  accepted  sense.  However  a deeply  gen- 
erous nature  motivated  her  to  do  good  and 
when  a worthy  cause  was  in  need  her  response 
was  unfailing.  Keenly  interested  in  young 
people  she  worked  actively  for  retarded  chil- 
dren. It  was  her  philosophy  to  lend  a hand. 

The  Krauss  home  and  lovely  garden  on  Lake 
Washington  Boulevard  have  been  enjoyed  over 
the  years.  Several  varieties  of  magnolias,  remi- 
niscent of  the  south  are  there.  There  is  a pool 
with  iris  and  lilies,  roses  in  abundance  and  what 
Sophie  liked  to  call  her  give-away  garden. 
Choice  plants  grew  here  especially  for  her 
friends.  Just  last  summer  she  entertained  a 
group  from  other  countries  when  the  Inter- 
national Botanic  Congress  was  held  here.  Those 
who  have  enjoyed  the  tranquil  beauty  of  this 
garden  will  also  recall  not  only  the  design  and 
abundance  of  leaf  and  flower  but  also  the  warm 
manner  and  outreaching  spirit  of  Sophie 
Krauss;  a joyous  memory! 

ROSAMOND  P.  ENGLE 
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We  are  pleased  to  welcome  the  following  new 
members  (November  1,  1969  through  February  28, 
1970):  Sustaining— Mr.  & Mrs.  Richard  Abel,  Mrs. 
Fred  M.  Wright,  Valleyvue  Garden  Club  of  Bellevue. 
Annual— Thomas  J.  Allsopp,  Jack  A.  Arnold,  Mrs.  Gus 
Asplund,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Baldinger,  Mrs.  Daniel  A.  Baker, 
Mrs.  S.  Beaumont,  Mrs.  O.  F.  Bencke,  Mrs.  M.  Clay 
Blackstock,  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Boyle,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Camp- 
bell, Mrs.  William  M.  Campbell,  Mrs.  Roy  K.  Carlson, 
Dr.  & Mrs.  V.  D.  Clausing,  Mrs.  Frantz  E.  Coe,  Mrs. 
Willia  E.  Collins,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Criner,  Mrs.  James  E. 
Deviny,  Department  of  Lands  (Forestry  Division) 
Dublin,  Eire,  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Dreyer,  Mrs.  Eugene  R. 
Eklad,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Martin  Emrick,  Mrs.  George  V. 
Fliflet,  Mrs.  James  H.  Fraser,  Mrs.  John  Gamache, 
Georgina  S.  Golding,  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Goodman,  Mrs. 
Howard  R.  Greene,  Mrs.  Norman  E.  Gross,  Mrs. 
William  C.  Hansen,  Nancy  Hewitt,  Mrs.  B.  J.  Hudson, 
Mrs.  John  Jones,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Lee  B.  Jones,  Mrs. 
Edward  L.  Kadlec,  Mrs.  R.  F.  Kapelowitz,  Mrs.  Robert 


L.  Kerwin,  Dr.  & Mrs.  A.  C.  Lamb,  Mrs.  Edward  O. 
Lineback,  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Longhead,  Mrs.  Francis 
Longhi,  Mrs.  David  Longton,  Mrs.  Fred  Macks,  Mrs. 
Gene  Maltzeff,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Maxwell,  Mrs.  James  W. 
McConville,  Lady  McDonald,  Mrs.  Tressa  McMurry, 
Mrs.  Carl  R.  Meurk,  Mrs.  Joseph  Miccio,  Mrs.  James  T. 
Monahan,  Mrs.  David  Montgomery,  Mrs.  Robert  A. 
Nack,  Mrs.  James  W.  Pittman,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Ptacek, 
Franc  Ritter,  Mrs.  Walter  R.  Rodgers,  Mr.  & Mrs.  N. 
Stewart  Rogers,  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Sherwood,  Mrs. 
Wayne  M.  Smith,  Mrs.  Leon  A.  Snow,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Carl 
Stromberg,  Mrs.  David  C.  Swackhamer,  Mrs.  Adrian 
Thrupp,  Mrs.  Mike  Thurgood,  Clara  Z.  Underhill,  Mrs. 
Cyrus  Walker,  Mrs.  John  H.  Walker,  Mrs.  Robert  E. 
Wendel. 

We  are  also  grateful  to  the  following  members  who 
have  increased  their  dues  to:  Life— David  McNett. 
Supporting— Mrs.  Lawrence  Bogle.  Contributing— Mrs. 
Henry  Schmitz.  Sustaining—  Mrs.  A.  H.  Meadowcroft. 
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Some  of  Our  Favorites 

Won’t  You  Send 
Us  Yours? 

Rhododendron  Gomer  Waterer 
VALUE  FULLMER * 

R>r  some  four  weeks  in  late  Spring  each  year 
—from  the  end  of  May  until  approximately  the 
beginning  of  the  Summer  solstice— "Gomer 
Waterer"  rhododendron,  a dependable  old- 
timer,  a catawbiense  cross,  is  our  favorite  shrub. 
The  snow  and  severe  cold  last  Winter  did  not  in 
any  way  hamper  its  usual  profuse  blooming. 

A rather  bouffant  but  not  heavy  appearing 
bush,  as  wide  as  it  is  tall,  now  some  six  feet, 
"Gomer  Waterer"  forms  the  most  substantial 
part  of  a curving  planting  bed  consisting  of 
rhododendrons  and  an  under-planting  of  epi- 
medium,  at  the  side  of  the  yard  in  partial  shade. 
By  Memorial  Day,  most  of  the  rhododendrons, 
azaleas,  and  other  flowers  in  the  yard  have 
finished  their  almost  too  vivid  blooming,  and 
Gomer  Waterer  becomes  the  focus  of  attention, 
displaying  cool  lavender-orchid  buds  against 
dark  green  oval  foliage.  At  the  same  time,  a 
slender  R.  macrophyllum  behind  it  blooms  with 
lavender  flowers,  and  in  the  rockery  nearby, 
creeping  thyme  extends  the  lavender  color 
scheme,  followed  in  a week  or  two  by  clumps 
of  Japanese  Iris  with  light  violet  flowers  grow- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  rocks. 

The  buds  of  Gomer  Waterer  unfold  in  a 
leisurely  fashion  to  medium-sized  trusses  of 
flowers.  (One  of  its  charms  is  the  fact  that  each 
stage  in  the  budding,  blooming,  and  fading  lasts 
longer  than  is  the  case  with  most  azaleas  and 
rhododendrons.)  Each  flower  has  a white 
central  portion  in  the  shape  of  a star,  with  an 
edging  of  lavender.  The  top  petal  has  a con- 
spicuous splotch  of  greenish  yellow,  and  is 
somewhat  up-turned.  Dark-tipped  stamens 
point  upward,  as  does  also  a red-tipped  stigma. 


*Mrs.  D.  E.  Fullmer  is  a devoted  member  of  the 
Foundation  and  a member  of  Unit  32. 


giving  the  entire  florescence  a cheerful  up- 
turning appearance. 

During  the  last  few  days  of  its  blooming,  the 
flowers  fade  to  a translucent  white.  Two  white- 
barked  birch  trees  in  the  background  accentu- 
ate the  white  of  the  blossoms,  and  when  the 
slanting  light  of  sunset  spreads  across  the  area, 
blossoms  and  tree  trunks  take  on  a pinkish 
glow.  4 

OUR  NEW  LOOK 

This  issue  of  the  BULLETIN  reflects  the 
Editorial  Board's  decision  to  change  to  off-set 
printing.  It  also  initiates  our  new  type.  These 
changes  will  give  greater  latitude  in  printing 
illustrative  material,  particularly,  and  are  made 
to  bring  our  readers  a more  stimulating  and 
readable  BULLETIN.  We  welcome  your 
comments! 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

The  Editorial  Board  acknowledges  with 
gratitude  the  cooperation  of  the  Seattle 
Chapter  of  the  National  Audabon  Society  in 
helping  with  this  issue  of  the  BULLETIN.  We 
especially  wish  to  thank  Mrs.  Hazel  Wolf  and 
Mrs.  Neil  Haig,  whose  pictures  form  the  collage 
in  the  center.  We  also  thank  Roger  and  Joy 
Spurr  whose  picture  of  the  Swainson's  Thrush 
appears  on  the  cover,  as  well  as  for  the  baby 
robins  and  the  ring-billed  gull  in  the  collage. 

To  Geraldine  Roubidoux-Jones  we  give  our 
thanks  for  designing  and  developing  the  creative 
art  on  our  back  cover. 


The  robin  is  the  only  bird  as  yet  that  makes 
a business  of  singing,  steadily  singing— sings 
continuously  out  of  pure  joy  and  melody  of 
soul,  carols . . . The  song  of  the  robin  on  the 
elms  or  the  oaks,  loud  and  dear  and  heard  afar 
through  the  streets  of  the  village,  makes  a fit 
conclusion  to  a spring  day. 

The  Journal  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau, 
Vol.  Ill,  April  12,  1852 
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A prodigious  task  of  sorting,  stacking  and 
inventorying  extra  copies  of  past  BULLETINS 
has  been  done  by  Mrs.  Conner  Gray,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
William  Kolesar  and  Mrs.  Griffith  Way.  They 
have  brought  order  out  of  a chaotic  situation  in 
the  dusty  and  dingy  storehouse  which  will  soon 
give  way  to  renovations  and  new  buildings. 
Their  efforts  have  made  possible  the  detailed 
information  found  on  the  inside  back  cover  of 
this  issue  of  the  BULLETIN.  To  each  of  them 
we  express  our  thanks  for  an  unglamorous  job 
done  in  an  effecient  manner. 


FAMOUS  HOMES  AND  GARDENS  TOUR 

ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  IRELAND 
WALES 

WOULD  YOU  LIKE 

To  see  the  ROYAL  BOTANIC  GARDENS 
at  KEW? 

To  visit  the  world-famous  CHELSEA 
FLOWER  SHOW? 

To  stroll  through  gardens  at  HAMPTON 
COURT,  BALMORAL  CASTLE, 
WILTON  HOUSE,  STOURHEAD, 
HIDCOTE  MANOR,  BODNANT? 

To  tour  the  LAKE  COUNTRY  and  gardens 
and  countryside  of  IRELAND? 

To  stay  in  delightful,  old  MANOR  HOUSES 
and  CASTLES? 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  CALL 

VIRGINIA  R.  McCLURE 
MA  4-5357  CH  6-6558 

Tour  dates:  May  19  — June  18,  1970 


THE  SEATTLE  RHODODENDRON  SOCIETY 


INVITES  YOU  TO  MEMBERSHIP 


in  an  organization  devoted  to  the  promotion,  develop- 
ment, growing  and  culture  of  rhododendrons. 

Activities  include  sponsoring  shows,  monthly  meetings  for  the 
"exchange  of  latest  cultural  and  developmental  information,  panel 
discussions,  illustrated  lectures,  quarterly  bulletin,  and  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  Study  Group  and  to  obtain  seeds  otherwise  unobtainable 
through  the  Seed  Exchange. 


For  more  information,  call  ELIZABETH  LANSDOWNE  - AD  2-0927 

or 

Send  $7.50  and  the  completed  application  to  EDWARD  J.  HARTNETT 

5248  - 42nd  Ave.  W.,  Seattle,  98108 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY,  STATE,  ZIP 
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Book  Reviews 

"RHODODENDRONS  IN  AMERICA"  by  Ted  Van 
Veen.  Published  by  Sweeney,  Krist  and  Dimm,  Inc., 
1969.  $20.00. 

IVlr.  Van  Veen  has  glowingly  described  300  hybrids 
and  25  species.  Finding  it  unwieldy  to  describe  them 
all,  he  has  selected  a good  cross-section  which  includes 
extremely  hardy  ones,  such  as  the  old  hybrid  "Parsons 
Gloriosum,"  and  the  newer  "P.J.M."  both  hardy  to 
-25°;  for  more  benign  climates  there  are  "Fragrantis- 
simum,"  "Saffron  Queen"  (hardy  to  +20°)  and  others. 

He  discusses  rhododendrons  in  the  landscape,  the 
buying  of  rhododendrons,  the  effect  of  temperature, 
moisture,  feeding.  Soil  preparation  and  problem  pre- 
vention are  important  subjects  dealt  with. 

His  earnest  advice  and  admonitions  reflect  his  deep 
love  of  the  genus  Rhododendron  which  began  as  he 
grew  up  in  his  father's  nursery  in  Portland.  He  has 
proudly  carried  on  and  enlarged  the  operation  and  has 
spent  a great  deal  of  time  in  research  and  propagating 
methods  and  is  considered  an  authority  on  the  plant 
he  fondly  names  the  "King  of  Flowers." 

One  cannot  turn  a page  without  one  of  Stanley  L. 
Anderson's  203  beautiful  colored  photographs  to 
admire.  This  is  a welcome  addition  to  the  library  of 
the  connoisseur  and  a "must"  for  the  nurseryman  and 
the  person  newly-bitten  by  the  rhododendron  bug. 

MARJORIE  W.  BAIRD 
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JAPANESE  GARDENING  HINTS  by  Katsuo  Saito, 
Printed  by  Japan  Publications,  Inc. 

Katsuo  Saito  not  only  is  an  accomplished  garden 
designer,  he  is  also  an  avid  writer  about  these  gardens. 
Here  in  his  21st  book  on  gardening,  he  puts  together 
some  295  drawings  and  photographs  which  enable  any 
serious  Japanese  type  garden  enthusiast  to  design  and 
build  his  own  Japanese  style  garden. 

In  this  book,  which  embodies  many  ideas  from  his 
previous  writings,  he  gives  his  readers  a complete  story 
of  Japanese  garden  techniques.  Using  both  Japanese 
and  English  names  for  his  objects  and  subjects,  he 
proves  that  Japanese  gardens  are  not  too  difficult  to 
build,  nor  too  expensive  to  construct. 

Particularly  interesting  were  his  ideas  on  the  use  of 
stones  for  his  gardens.  "Black  stones  in  a bright  garden 
are  always  safe  to  use.”  His  section  on  stone  settings 
for  balance  and  rhythm,  size,  distance  and  proportions 
were  unusually  well  described. 

If  a reader  expects  an  increased  knowledge  of 
symbol  ism  in  this  study  of  Japanese  garden  writings, 
he  will  be  disappointed.  Mr.  Saito  spends  only  a few 
pages  on  this  subject  and  leaves  the  reader  pretty 
much  in  the  dark,  comparing  bold  stones  and  rocks 
with  Abraham  Lincoln,  George  Washington  and  other 
personalities.  However  there  is  a fine  section  on  the 
"Somber  Refinement  of  the  Tea  Gardens"  which  gives 
excellent  information  on  subjects  near  and  dear  to  the 
Japanese  Garden  enthusiast. 

KENNETH  W.  SORRELLS 
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THE  ENDEMIC  FLORA  OF  TASMANI A-PART  II, 
Dr.  W.  Curtis,  with  27  colored  plates  by  Margaret 
Stones;  colored  end  map,  Ariel  Press,  London, 
England.  1969.  $45.00. 

"Two  years  ago  Part  I of  this  beautifully  illustrated 
work  came  out  and  was  duly  reviewed  by  Mr.  Brian  O. 
Mulligan  in  the  Spring,  1968,  issue  of  this  Bulletin.  It 
would  be  redundant  of  me  to  repeat  his  comments  at 
this  time,  but  his  opening  sentence,  "This  is  a remark- 
able, beautiful,  and  likewise  valuable  book  ...  " is  as 
apropos  to  Part  II  as  to  Part  II.  It  is  a beautifully 
illustrated  book  with  thirty-eight  species  of  endemic 
Tasmanian  plants  handsomely  displayed  on  11-1/2"  x 
15-3/4"  plates.  Twnety-six  genera  are  illustrated, 
including  four  Eucalyptus,  four  Helichrysum  and  three 
species  each  of  Cyathodes  and  Epacris. 

Of  greater  interest  to  the  gardener,  however,  is  the 
Appendix  compiled  by  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide.  His 
notes  cover  the  contents  of  both  volumes  published  so 
far,  and  represent  the  experiences  of  gardeners,  both 
Tasmanian  and  world  wide,  in  their  attempts  to  culti- 
vate these  species.  Of  the  seventy-eight  plants  de- 
scribed Lord  Talbot  was  able  to  find  cultural 
information  on  over  three-fourths  of  the  total,  a 
remarkable  feat  since  so  many  of  the  species  must  be 
really  quite  rare.  Unfortunately  for  those  of  us  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  the  bulk  of  his  information  came 
from  Australia  although  he  also  drew  from  his  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  these  plants  in  his  own  garden  in 
Ireland  and  on  the  great  British  botanic  gardens.  This 
Arboretum  was  able  to  contribute  some  of  its  cultural 
experiences  for  a few  of  the  Tasmanian  endemics  but 
certainly  not  as  many  as  would  be  desirable.  Un- 
happily, the  Eucalyptus  which  we  are  credited  with 
are  now  either  dead  or  cut  to  the  ground  by  the  severe 
freeze  of  last  December  and  January. 

Another  great  improvement  in  Part  II  over  Part  I is 
in  the  fine  and  detailed  map  of  Tasmania  that  forms 
the  end  papers. 

If  the  succeeding  parts  continue  to  equal  or 
improve  on  Parts  I and  II  The  Endemic  Flora  of 
Tasmania  will  indeed  become  a choice  collector's  item 
as  well  as  a great  flora. 

J.  A.  WITT 
A ssis  tan  t D irec  tor 


A GUIDE  TO  SEEDLING  IDENTIFICATION  FOR 
25  CONIFERS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
by  Jerry  F.  Franklin,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Forest  Service. 

Although  this  is  a compact  little  field  guide  for  the 
forestry  student,  it  should  prove  valuable  also  to  the 
more  advanced  amateur  who  may  want  to  do  some 
collecting. 

It  consists  of  a key,  descriptions,  and  photographs 
of  very  young  seedlings  of  25  important  northwest 
conifers.  Important  clues  provided  by  the  shapes  of 
cotyledons  in  cross  section  and  the  bud  characteristics 
of  Abies  are  shown.  The  back  cover  has  the  thoughful 
addition  of  a 7-inch  (and  20-centimeter)  rule. 

MARJORIE  W.  BAIRD 


NORTHWEST  HERITAGE:  THE  CASCADE  RANGE, 
by  Ray  Atkeson.  Edited  by  Archie  Satterfield.  Map 
by  Dee  Molenaar.  Charles  W.  Belding,  Publisher, 
Portland,  Oregon.  1969.  $25.00. 

Ray  Atkeson  here  presents  150  superb  color  photo- 
graphs covering  the  entire  Cascade  Range,  which  rival 
the  Sierra  Club  publications  in  their  beauty  and  in 
excellence  of  color  reproduction.  Other  authors  and 
photographers  have  pictured  Mount  Rainier  and  the 
North  Cascades,  but  this  is  the  first  book  which  deals 
with  most  of  the  major  peaks  and  the  complete  range. 

Mr.  Atkeson's  original  interest  in  northwest 
mountains  was  aroused  in  an  Illinois  grade-school 
geography  class  by  a text-book  picture  of  Mt.  Hood. 
Eventually  he  made  his  home  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
where  he  is  a long-time  member  of  the  Mazama  Moun- 
taineering and  Outing  Club,  and  is  one  of  the  five 
founders  of  the  Wy'east  Climbers. 

The  captions  written  for  the  pictures  have  the  stark 
beauty  and  descriptive  perfection  of  Japanese  Haiku, 
lacking  only  the  formality  of  required  syllabification 
of  that  form. 

Examples: 

"Cascade  streams  pass  over  changing  beauty 

As  they  flow  swiftly  down  rock-strewn 
corridors, 

Then  dash  over  cliffs  into  mysterious  granite 
grottoes 

In  the  North  Cascades."  p.  96 
and: 

"Salmon  leap  high  over  foaming  waters 

Of  a raging  stream. 

As  they  fight  their  way  to  spawning  grounds 

In  the  mountains."  p.  106 

or: 

"Mount  Rainier,  monarch  of  the  Northwest, 

Thrusts  its  14,400  foot  dome 

High  above  a lei 

Of  early  morning  clouds."  p.  1 13 

The  bare-bone  beauty  of  these  captions  is  so  brilliantly 
descriptive  that  they  could  almost  make  up  another 
book,  called,  perhaps,  "Realms  of  a Monarch,"  the 
title  of  one  of  the  divisions  in  the  book. 

The  book  is  divided  into  ten  sections  with  titles 
which  indicate  the  scope  of  the  contents.  Three  maps 
at  the  end  of  the  book  give  a good  idea  of  the  area  of 
the  complete  Cascade  Range  which  extends  through 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  California. 

Mrs.  Bernice  F.  Smith 
Forest  Resources  Librarian 
University  of  Washington 


These  little  cheerful  hemlocks— the  lisp  of 
chickadees  seems  to  come  from  them  now— 
. . . These  evergreens  are  plainly  as  much  for 
shelter  for  the  birds  as  for  anything  else. 

The  Journal  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau, 
Vol.  Ill,  November  4,  1851. 
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POLICY  GOVERNING  ACCEPTANCE  OF  LOANS 

AND  GIFTS  FOR  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON  ARBORETUM 


A.  LOANS 

The  following  principles,  which  are  designed  to  assist 
in  the  development  and  operation  of  the  University  of 
Washington  Arboretum,  should  govern  the  solicitation 
and  acceptance  of  loan  materials  by  the  University  of 
Washington  Arboretum. 

1)  All  loans  to  the  University  Arboretum  should  be 
initiated  by  the  Arboretum  staff  with  the  approval 
of  its  director  who  will,  in  determining  the  suit- 
ability of  a loan,  consider  the  implications  for 
space,  staff,  and  budget. 

2)  Extended  or  permanent  loans  will  be  accepted  only 
from  governmental,  educational  or  eleemosynary 
institutions  which  cannot  otherwise  give  the  loan 
material  to  the  Arboretum. 

3)  Temporary  loans  of  material  for  exhibition  or 
study  may  be  accepted  from  individuals  or  organi- 
zations for  relatively  short  periods  of  fixed 
duration;  an  object  offered  or  promised  as  a gift 
may  also  be  accepted  as  a temporary  loan  for  a 
specified  period  pending  the  actual  gift  transaction. 

B.  GIFTS 

The  following  principles  should  govern  the  acceptance 
of  gifts  by  the  University  of  Washington  Arboretum. 

1)  Need:  In  the  judgment  of  the  appropriate  director 
or  acquisitions  committee,  the  Arboretum  has  need 
of  the  particular  gift. 

2)  Feasibility:  Acceptance  of  the  gift  will  not,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Arboretum  Director,  place  exces- 
sive burdens  on  the  available  Arboretum  space, 
staff  or  budget. 

3)  Conditions: 

(a)  Gifts  of  objects  or  plant  materials  are  accepted 
without  special  conditions  regarding  their 
ownership,  use,  display,  labeling,  attribution, 
future  disposition,  etc.  In  general,  fractional 
gifts  will  be  avoided  except  when  the  attendant 
legal  questions  can  be  resolved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  donor,  the  Arboretum,  and  the 
University.  When  it  is  desirable  to  do  so,  either 
at  the  request  of  the  donor  or  for  reporting 
within  the  University,  the  staff  of  the  Arbore- 
tum will  estimate  the  market  value  of  the  item 
donated.  If  it  is  believed  that  the  value  of  the 
item  exceeds  $5,000.00  an  outside  consultant 
may  be  employed  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the 
market  value  of  the  item. 

(b) Gifts  of  money  may  be  accepted  for  use  for 
specified  purposes  designated  by  the  Arboretum 
Director  and  approved  by  the  Dean,  College  of 
Forest  Resources. 

(c)  If  gifts  of  money  are  specified  to  be  used  for 
structures,  large  stone  paved  areas  with  seats, 
drinking  fountains  or  similar  installations,  loca- 
tions, materials  and  designs  shall  be  as  desig- 


nated by  the  Arboretum  Director  acting  with 
the  University  Committee  on  the  Arboretum 
and  subject  to  approval  of  the  Dean,  College  of 
Forest  Resources.  As  a general  rule  a minimum 
of  $1500  shall  be  required  before  such  installa- 
tions are  undertaken.  Gifts  of  money  may  be 
accepted  as  contributions  to  cost  of  construc- 
tion or  maintenance  of  permanent  Arboretum 
Structures. 

(d) Special  plantings  are  not  normally  desired  and 
will  only  be  considered  by  the  Director  and 
Arboretum  Committee  if  particular  valid  reasons 
exist  for  such  a planting,  and  if  suitable  space  is 
available.  Acceptance  of  a gift  with  this  stipula- 
tion will  require  provision  of  funds  for  future 
maintenance  approval  by  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Forest  Resources. 

(e)  Single  plant  memorials  cannot  be  accepted  but 
persons  suggesting  this  are  encouraged  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Arboretum  Foundation  Memorial 
Fund  or  to  the  Memorial  Library  Fund  of  the 
Friends  of  the  University  of  Washington  Arbo- 
retum. Expenditures  from  these  funds  shall  be  as 
designated  by  the  Arboretum  Director  acting 
with  the  University  Committee  on  the  Arbore- 
tum and  subject  to  approval  of  the  Dean, 
College  of  Forest  Resources. 

(f)  Memorial  plaques  or  tablets  are  accepted  only  in 
cases  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Arboretum 
Director  acting  with  the  University  Committee 
on  the  Arboretum  and  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Forest  Resources  and 
the  Building  Names  Committee.  Through  the 
same  procedure,  standard  size,  material,  design, 
and  manner  of  display  shall  be  designated,  to 
which  each  plaque  or  tablet  shall  conform. 
Ordinarily,  the  cost  of  memorial  plaques  shall  be 
the  responsibility  of  donors. 

4)  Approval:  Gifts  to  the  University  Arboretum  can 
only  be  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Regents  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  President  of  the  University. 
The  President  receives  recommendations  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Forest  Resources,  acting 
upon  the  advice  of  the  Arboretum  Director. 

5)  Acknowledgment:  Following  acceptance  by  the 
Board  of  Regents,  all  gifts  to  the  University  Arbo- 
retum will  be  acknowledged  by  the  Board  through 
the  Office  of  Development.  Acknowledgments  may 
also  be  made  by  the  Arboretum  Director,  or  other 
points  of  contact  within  the  University. 

6)  Use:  So  long  as  the  terms  of  the  gift  permit,  the 
Arboretum  should  be  free  to  use  gifts  in  any  suit- 
able context  such  as  reference,  research,  exhibition, 
teaching,  school  instruction,  sale,  exchange,  etc. 
Donors  of  material  initially  and  primarily  accepted 
for  sale  or  exchange  will  be  informed  of  this  before 
the  gift  is  accepted. 
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(a)  The  disposition  of  an  object  will  take  place  only 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Arboretum 
Director  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Forest  Resources,  provided  the 
terms  of  acceptance  of  the  gift  so  permit. 

(b) D isposition  of  Arboretum  objects  will  be 
governed  by  applicable  State  and  University 
regulations,  which  may  include  the  requirement 
for  sale  by  competitive  bidding.  Whenever 
feasible,  funds  received  from  the  sale  of  objects 
should  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  other  objects. 

(c) Each  donor  will  be  advised  by  the  appropriate 
administrators  of  the  pertinent  points  of  the 
University  policies  and  practices  regarding 
acceptance  of  loans  and  gifts. 

(Adopted  by  Board  of  Regents  11-21-69) 


ENGLISH  IMPORTED  AURICULAS  • POLYANTHUS 
PACIFIC  HYBRID  DELPHINIUMS  • SPECIES 
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Between  Kenmore  and  Juanita  on  84th  Ave.  N.E. 
(Turn  E.  off  Juanita  Dr.  on  N.E.  141  it, 
drive  1 mile  to  84th) 

VA  2-6176  14015  . 84th  Ave.  N.E. 

MRS.  L.  G.  TAIT  BOTHELL,  WASHINGTON 


Form  of  a Bequest  to  the  Arboretum  Foundation 


A TAX  EXEMPT  CONTRIBUTION 

to  the 

CULTURAL  BACKGROUND  OF  SEATTLE 


I give  and  bequeath  to  THE  ARBORETUM  FOUNDATION,  a 

corporation,  the  sum  of Dollars, 

for  the  development  of  the  University  of  Washington  Arboretum. 


/ hear  a robin  singing  cheerily  from  one 
perch  in  the  wood,  in  the  midst  of  the  rain  . . . 
It  sings  with  power,  like  a bird  of  great  faith 
that  sees  the  bright  future  through  the  dark 
present ...  It  is  a pure,  immortal  melody. 


The  Journal  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau, 
Vol.  Ill,  April  21,  1852. 


The  birds  are  singing  in  the  rain  about  the 
small  pond  in  front,  the  inquisitive  chickadee 
that  has  flown  at  once  to  the  alders  to  recon- 
noiter  us,  the  blackbirds,  the  song  sparrow, 
telling  of  expanding  buds.  But  above  all  the 
robin  sings  here  too  . . . a pure  forest  melody 
even  like  the  wood  thrush. 

The  Journal  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau, 
Vol.  II,  April  21,  1852. 
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. . The  snow  had  melted,  and  the  trees  were  thrilling  to  the  stir  of  life.  A fairy  wand  of  sunlight 
had  touched  them,  and  they  had  answered,  throwing  off  their  winter  covering  with  a delicious 
crepitation  of  falling  scales.  Maple  trees  slowly  uncrumpled  the  most  delicate  apple-green  fans  and 
spread  them  without  a crease.  Rhododendrons  fifty  feet  high,  which  had  never  lost  their  leaves, 
but  had  twisted  them  into  cigars  and  tucked  them  tightly  against  the  branches,  had  burst  into 
salvos  of  crimson,  primrose  and  amethyst  blossom.  The  leafless  branches  of  the  Magnolias  frothed 
up  in  a lather  of  ivory  whiteness,  each  flower  as  large  as  a water  lily,  till  the  grey  trees  were 
transfigured.” 

F.  Kingdon  Ward  — A Plant  Hunter  in  Tibet 
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azaleas 

a variety  of  rare  and  choice  plants 


The  Unit  Council  of  the  Arboretum  Foundation 

presents 

THE  23rd  ANNUAL  PLANT  SALE 

APRIL  30,  4 TO  8 PM.  MAY  1 , 9:30  TO  5 PM. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON  ARBORETUM 


